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Question or Prorerty—Tusortes or Mattavs—Tue Poor—-Tur Power or 
Propvuction AND THe Means or Support, ftc., etc. 


The title of the work of Professor Rickards, which supplies 
a text for the ensuing observations, affords only a delusive in- 
dication of the character and contents of the book, Mr. 
Rickards is the successor of Mr. Senior in the chair of Politi- 
cal Economy at the University of Oxford, and this volume 
consists of a series of ten lectures delivered to his class during 
the academical year of 1853~’4. It might be natural to expect, 
under these circumstance, an elaborate and profound diseus- 
sion of the reciprocal relations of capital and population; 2 
determination of the diverse modes in which population, ae- 
cording as it is progressive, stagnant, or regressive, stimulates, 
modifies, or checks the augmentation of capital and its em- 
ployment ; and an examination of the manner and degree in 
which capital is regulated by the contemporaneous numbers 
and condition of the population. These two grand elements 
of all social manifestations are jndissolubly combined; like 
the positive and negative states of electricity, they are in- 
separably associated together, and exist only by mutual at- 
traction and mutual antagonism, despite of the attraction. 
They determine each other; and whatever modification or 
disturbance is experienced by either, superinduees at least an 
equivalent alteration in the phenomena ef the other. As, 
however, they are both inconstant forces, mutually dependent, 





*Population and Capital ; being a Course of Leetures delivered Before the. 
Me as Ad Oxford, in 1853-4, by George R. Rickards, M. A., Professor of 
Political Economy. London; Longman, Brown, Green, and ‘Longmans, 1954 - 
1 yok. small 8vo. ¢ 
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but each possessing an inherent vigor of its own, it is almost 
impossible to discover the conditions of permanent equilibrium 
between them; and all that it is ordinarily desirable for science 
to detect, is the law of their correlation, the requisites for their 
harmoneous agreement, and the effects of their principal os- 
cillations. 

Such an -inquiry as this would introduce us into the most 
profound and abstruse problems of political economy. Nay, 
it would lead us much further; it would require us to re-ex- 
amine the data on which political economy relies, to revise its 
doctrines, and to test the accuracy of its precepts. It is a 
higher range of speculation than that science has yet contem- 
plated, though many of its subordinate divisions have been 
discussed by the disciples of Adam Smith, and by Professor 
Rickards among the number. 

The subject is not approached with any such comprehensive 
views in the work before us. A generalizing tendency is not 
the usual characteristic of English intellect. It prefers break- 
ing up great inquiries into manageable fragments, and the 
treatment of these separately by a process of incessant tritura- 
tion. Its practical appetencies inspire well defined concep- 
tions, but they contract the views of those under their influ: 
ence to the consideration of only a few special aspects of an 
extensive question. Mr. Rickards yields unsuspiciously to the 
national habit of mind, and to the place and occasion of his 
lectures; and his theme is dwarfed accordingly in his hands. 
It resolves itself into the much agitated but not very enlarged 
inquiry, whether population has a tendency to increase faster 
than capital, or than the multiplication of the means of subsist- 
ence. Of course the consideration of capital cannot be excluded 
from this discussion, but its direct consideration is limited to 
the smallest space compatible with the designation of the work. 
Of the ten lectures one only is expressly Tovoted to the study 
of capital, and that is occupied with the staple generalities of 
the political economists on its nature and functions, and with 
demonstrating that prudence and frugality are public benefits 
as well as private virtues. Capital bears about the same pro- 
portion to population, in the lectures of Mr. Rickards, that it 
does in the condition of the wretched multitudes of the con- 
temporaneous societies of Europe; and that is about the pro- 
portion of Jack Falstaff’s “half-penny worth of bread to this 
intolerable deal of sack.” 

Nevertheless this book is both useful and acceptable. It 
does not constitute a great work, but a good one. It furnishes 
a sensible and instructive discussion of an important and still 
unsettled topic of economical investigation. It contains the 
fullest exposition with which we are acquainted of the thesis, 
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that the increase of population necessitates the increase of 
capital, and that the tendency of an augmentation of mouths 
and hands is to multiply the means of subsistence in an ampler 
degree. The scattered arguments, the incidental observations, 
one the special researches of others in regard to this feracious 
topic, are skillfully incorporated into the text, and exhibited in 
the most favorable light. Mr. Rickards candidly acknowl- 
edges his obligations to M. Say, M. Bastial, Mr. Senior, Mr. 
McCulloch, Sir Archibald Alison, Mr. Hickson, Mr. Sadler, 
and Archbishop Sumner. He declares that he should have 
abstained from entering on the subject if he had been previ- 
ously acquainted with any work offering the same solution 
which he proposes for the difficulties that have given rise to 
the controversy about population and subsistence; and that it 
was not till he had virtually completed these lectures that. he 
found himself anticipated by the late Alexander Everett, who 
was not “the distinguished diplomatist of the United States,” 
though he was both a diplomatist, and distinguished, without 
being in any respect comparable to his brother, Edward, with 
whom he is confounded.* There is some excuse for the want 
of acquaintance with Alexander Everett’s essay, notwithstand- 
ing its publication in London; but there is scarcely any apol- 
ogy for the Professor of Political Economy at Oxford, that 
similar doctrines had been entertained and expounded by the 
notorious Proudhon in his celebrated work on the “ Contradic- 
tions of Political Economy.”+ The political economists of 
Great Britain and of the United States—the latter are highly 
complimented by Mr. Rickards—have most unwarrantably 
and indiscreetly ignored the writings of Proudhon, and have 
been considerable losers by their superciliousness. It is searce- 
ly practicable to exhibit more glaringly the contrast between 
the philosophical appreciation of an interesting subject and its 
narrow practical treatment, than may be done by collating 
the chapter of the “ Contradictions Economiques,” which tra- 
verses the same ground with the present treatise on “ Popula- 
tion and Capital.” The one is brief, the other is copious; but 
the brevity of the one is more suggestive than the redundance 
of “the Ser. The shorter sketch diffuses its illumination 
throughout every part of the sphere which surrounds it, while’ 
the longer investigation concentrates the light of a thousand 
tallow candles on a single point, which will be found on ex- 
amination not to be the main issue of the question. The 
French outline is an original investigation of the laws regula- 
ting the numbers and condition of the population; the English 





* Population and Capital. Pref. p. ix—x 
+ Chap. xiii, vol. ii, pp. 299-874, 2d Ed. Garnier Fréres, 1850. 
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Lectures are only an ingenious re ly to Malthus, and this is 
confessed to be the object rrepesen: 

The thesis maintained by Professor Rickards may be found 
formally asseverated in the Arabian Night’s Entertainments. 
“He therefore removed to another place, and begged his sub- 
sistence of God, (whose name be exalted!) and ceased not to 
do thus till the close of the day; but caught not a single min- 
now. And he wondered in his mind, and said, hath God crea- 
ted this new-born child without allotting it subsistence? This 
can never be; for He who hath opened the jaws hath under- 
taken to provide for them the necessary subsistence; and God, 
( whose name be exalted!) is bountiful, a liberal supplier of the 
necessaries of life.”+ In this passage of the old romances we 
have the substance of Mr. Rickards’ Lectures; but, on the 
other hand, we detect the essence of Malthusianism latent in 
an incidental remark of Xenophon.t The mistake committed 
by those who dispute on either side of this question, lies in re- 
garding the opposite views as separable and independent, in- 
stead of recognizing them as the concurrent but variable ele- 
ments of the problem to be solved. 

Proudhon habitually maintains that a work of literature or 
art is as much the sap of the society and age in which it 
is produced, as of the author or artist who gives expression to 
the vague but igen feeling. There is much truth and more 
suggestion in this tenet, which is also implied in the title 
adopted by Lord Bacon for his own contemplated labors.§ 
Mr. Rickards notes that the essay of Malthus, which has en- 
gendered such a flood of commentaries, and such shoals of 
recrimination, was inspired by the want and misery which he 
witnessed around him in England in consequence of the ope- 
ration of the old poor laws; yet, the institutions of Crete, and 
the ancient laws of Philolaus at Thebes, perhaps, also, the leg- 
islation of Lycurgus, show that the necessity of discouraging 
the increase of population was felt by the early States of Greece, 
without the imposition of the pauper codes of England.{ 
Few, indeed, have been the nap ages or localities where 
this question did not present itse f in some of its forms, as a 





* Population and Capital. Sect. iii, p. 65. 

+ The story of Abdalla of the Land and Abdalla of the Sea. Lane's Trans- 
lation, vol. iii, p. 487, Lond., 1847. 

t Hellenieca, lib. v. ¢. ii, § 16. 

§ “Temporis Partus Masculus, sive Instauratio Magna Imperii Humani in Uni- 
versum.” So, “Itaque hee nostra, (ut sepe diximus,) felicitatis eujusdam sunt 
potius quam facultatis, et potius temporis partus quam ingenii.” Nov. Org. i, 
Aph. exxii, ef Aph. xxviii, and the ication. 

j Population and Capital. Sect. ii, p. 29-30. 

* Aristot. Pol., lib. ii, cap. vii, § 4, cap. ix, §7. There are numerous other 
indications of the adoption of a similar policy elsewhere. 
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nightmare to States and to statesmen. Since Joseph’s brethren 
went down into the fertile land of Egypt in consequence of 
the famine in Canaan, and probably from a still earlier period, 
there has ever been a Sphinx to propound to human societies 
one or other of these harrassing enigmas, how to reduce the 
peur to the number for which adequate provision is made, 

ow to increase productions to the amount requisite for the 
support of the population, how to augment the numbers of 
the people for the sake of production, or to enlarge produe- 
tion for the sake of the people. These are different phases of 
substantially the same inquiry—though they have been re- 
garded ‘as entirely distinct problems—but the answer to one 
would furnish a solution to all. The question remains sub- 
stantially the same, though its form changes with the chang- 
ing aspects of society; but in some form it has always pre- 
sented itself to the minds of men—and the mystery is yet un- 
fathomed. But, notwithstanding it haunts every generation 
as pertinaciously as the shadow accompanies the body, it is 
exceedingly probable that the contemporary condition of the 
English poor pressed its special consideration on Mr. Malthus. 
We are more ready to endorse than to deny this allegation ; 
but Mr. Rickards fails to recognize that the new fervor of 
opposition to Malthusianism is itself distinctly a birth of the 
time. The rents of landlords, the revenues of the territorial 
aristocracy, the incomes of fundholders, were menaced in the 
days of Malthus by the alarming expansion of pauperism, 
which simultaneously disclosed a Bm pretence for the la- 
boring classes and the poor, The Rev. Mr. Malthus, touched 
with compassionate e anthropy for one portion of his parish- 
sioners, with sympathetic anxiety for the other, took his pen 
in hand, and addressed to both an earnest expostulation, re- 
commending great caution and self-restraint, or superior con- 
trol on. the delicate, dangerous, and expensive experiment of 
matrimony. The prescription “increase and multiply” was 
not a blessing intended for the poorer part of his congrega- 
tion, according to his clerical reading of the scriptures and 
other documents. Thus Mr. Malthus uttered his tract for the 
times. 

With the extended employment of machinery and the en- 
largement of competition, cheap production, and consequently 
low wages, have become the latest necessities of profitable in- 
dustry, and Mr. Rickards, with his similars, plants himself in 
opposition to Malthusianism as an obstacle in theory if not yet 
in practice, to cheap production, without feeling any great soli- 
citude about the prospective condition of the masses. It is 
enough to satisfy his conscience, if he can demonstrate on 
paper by the application of the multiplication table, of arith- 
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metical and geometrical progressions, of very long division, 
and analogous statistical conveniences, that the unknown 
quantities representing provisions may be multiplied more ra- 
pidly than the symbols which are intended to express con- 
sumers. But, though the figures may perform their part of 
the jugglery in the most satisfactory manner, and announce 
most sanguine expectations, there is no guarantee that the 
same trick can be performed on the realities of social exist- 
ence, and the balance may appear on the wrong side, and then 
the answer is death, with no opportunity allowed for the cor- 
rection of errors. V’importe, Mr. Rickards and his friends 
might say, with only a momentary concern, such accidents 
naturally occur in the employment of complicated machinery, 
and the sufferers crushed between the wheels are the victims 
required by the progressive movement of the age, and form a 
determinable per centage of the operation, which is readily 
replaced or compensated. This is very practical, good sense, 
but we submit that it is not philosophy, it is not morals, it is 
not religion—it is merely the sophistical slang of the current 
age by which Mr. Rickards and his contemporaries are wil- 
lingly or thoughtlessly beguiled. 

Malthus recommended to the poor abstinence from marriage 
for the sake of the landlords, the capitalists, and the laborers. 
The poor paid no attention to his preaching, and continued to 
multiply in penury and rags. It was no new doctrine that 
was announced, though it was resented as an innovation, not- 
withstanding it had been promulgated and practiced among 
Pagan societies, and in the early associations of the Christian 
Church. It was no more a novelty than Communism is now. 
Both projects have been tried in abincet all grades of civiliza- 
tion, and rarely with any perceptible advantage. But it is not 
on the sisength of former experience that Mr. Rickards assails 
the doctrine of Malthus. He opposes him, without equal anxiety 
for the poor, for the sake of the capitalists, the merchants, and 
the manufacturers, not consciously indeed, but instinctively, but 
because he is under the unrecognized influence of the present 
popular sentiment, which is only the expression of the trani- 
sient interests of these classes of societye He thus indirectly 
encourages improvident marriages, notwithstanding his fer- 
vent exhortations to prudence in this particular, for, by their 
marriages, according to his theory that the multiplieation of 
numbers is the multiplication of products, the aggregate 
wealth and production will be increased, though individual 
misery will be aggravated, and may be ultimately rendered 
general. He does not, however, see far enough in advance to 
anticipate any such calamities. He can boast with triumph 
over the predictions of Malthusians which have been already 
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falsified by the consequences of the excessive emigration to 
California and Australia in recent years,* but he does not ap- 
prehend that the changing currents of time mag similarly re- 
fute his own positions; nor does he perceive that an excess 
escaped by an accidental and extrinsic and wncontemplated 
turn of fortune, furnishes no refutation of the arguments ap- 
plied to the formerly existing state of things. If the vent 
opened by extraordinary emigration was requisite to avert the 
dangers prognosticated by the Malthusians, then they were 
correct in alleging the tendency to such dangers, and their 
predictions, instead of having been falsified, have been verifi- 
ed by the unexpected relief which has prevented their fulfil- 
ment. Mr. Rickards does not suspect that he is even more 
under the influence of the times in which he lives, than was 
Malthus. whom he properly accuses on that ground. His tri- 
umphant appeal to the testimony of the passing years in vin- 
dication of his own positions is sufficient evidence of this, and 
does not permit him to perceive that he is himself exposed to 
be “blown about by every wind of doctrine.” 
It was once perilous, but it has again become fashionable to 
make war upon Malthusianism. Are we disposed to sustain 
its falling fortunes, from any sympathy with the unbefriended, 
from any desire of occupying an arduous position, from the 
love of paradox, from aversion to fashion and new-fangled 
ractices in speculation, as well as in habits? By no means. 
Ve have never been among the faithful disciples of Malthus. 
But when the ebb tide has set in, we are not inclined to plunge 
into the waters with the hope that the refluent wave will cer- 
tainly bear us to the truth. If any doctrine be untenable and 
productive of extravagant consequences, it is not probable that 
the contrary of that doctrine will be valid or free from excesses. 
If it were necessary to choose between Malthus and Rickards, 
we should probably espouse the side of the latter, as it is less 
irksome, more congenial with the appetencies of humanity, 
more consonant with the apparent purposes of God, and less 
cumbrous in its application. But there is no ohsanraa to 
make the option. We may reject both, and this would be the 
shortest course. We may borrow from both, and combine the 
divergent views into an electic scheme, but we have no relish 
for eclecticism. We may accept both, and this is the pro- 
cedure we favor, though it may seem singular, and may re- 
quire abundant explanation to render it intelligible and satis- 
factory. 
The shield which is gold on one side and silver on the other, 
has been approached by Mr. Rickards from the quarter opposed 


————_-- —---—_-- -~—_---—— — — 





* Population and Capital, see. viii, p. 203; see. ii, p. 51. 
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to Mr. Malthus’ point of view, and he has leveled his lance, 
a his horse, and assailed the knight, who swears that the 
shield is silver in consequence. Let us endeavor to place our- 
selves on the ground occupied by Mr. Malthus, and we shall 
agree with him. Let us change our position to that maintain- 
aw Mr. Rickards, and we shall with equal confidence up- 
hold the justice of his allegations. Mr. Malthus contemplates 
with dismay the extension of pauperism, the increasing burden 
of poor rates, the spreading wretchedness and vice of the poor. 
He would arrest all these evils; if the slaves of the ring and 
the lamp were subservient to him and awaiting his behests, his 
genuine benevolence would command that the hungry should 
be fed, the naked clothed, the houseless sheltered, the ignorant 
educated, the vicious withdrawn from temptation and reclaim- 
ed, and he would ordain that this varied provision for varied 
wants should be supplied perpetually. His piety might be 
alarmed at such a general correction of the ways of Providence 
to man, for he would perceive that all this might have been 
done by the operation of the divine laws, if such had been the 
design of God. But such slaves were not subject to his orders, 
he found himself powerless to relieve the miseries which he 
witnessed ; yet his advice might be in some degree efficacious 
to prevent their occurrence or to mitigate their severity. It was 
plain to him that a laboring man or a laboring woman could 
earn enough to support them individually in health, and to 
provide some reserve for sickness and old age. But it was 
evident that if the man and the woman should marry each 
other, that the woman’s efliciency as a laborer would be im- 
— if not altogether destroyed, and that the man would 
1ave to support her in addition to himself by his exertions, and 
that there would be in all likelihood many supernumerary 
mouths to be fed without a corresponding increase for many 
years of the hands or opportunities available for production. 
The suggestion offered by Malthus was a very plain and sensi- 
ble one, however repugnant to those addressed. “The poor 
heareth not rebuke. Ie recommended them not to marry 
until they had an assurance of adequate maintenance for them- 
selves and their progeny, not to render their own labors ineffi- 
cient by new and exacting demands upon their time and 
attention, not to burden the community or the parish with 
numbers incompetent to earn their own living, not to reduce 
the wages of themselves and their fellows by introducing new 
competitors for hire into the market-place of life. High 
wages for the laborer, reduced poor rates for the landlord, 
were the aims contemplated by Malthus. But he was an edu- 
cated man, a reflecting man, and a clergyman, and before he 
limited his suggestion to this plain, prosaic, practical advice, 
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which every prudent parent repeats to his children, he inquired 
whether this self-restraint was the only relief admitted by the 
nature of the case, whether more effectual because less uncer- 
tain remedies might not be discovered by studying more pro- 
foundly the Jaws of nature and the conditions of social existence 
as exhibited in the history of the human race. This research 
afforded him no consolation, it revealed no talisman capable of 
— a cure by its own — power, it rather in- 
creased his alarm by exhibiting the constant prevalence of 
poverty and want, and the tendency of populations always to 
outrun the supplies of comfortable subsistence for all. Was 
this a nightmare conjured up in his dreams by his own anxie- 
ties, or was it a reality that he detected? We maintain that it 
was a reality; but Mr. Rickards, looking in another direction, 
and with his arithmetical calculations before him, says that it isa 
nightmare. Malthus endeavored to generalize his discoveries, to 
find some simple law for their expression, and the result at which 
he arrived was that population tended to increase in a geometri- 
cal ratio, while subsistence tendered to increase in only an arith- 
only an arithmetical progression. The tendency only, not the 
fact, was asserted—and again we think Malthusis right. Let us 
assume a certain family, or number of families, on a limited spot 
of ground, and the theoretical conditions of the problem require 
this, and we agree with Malthus. The absence of all prudential 
restraints, and of all extraordinary casualities, is also supposed. 
Mr. Rickards fails to meet the issue when he introduces emigra- 
tion, because he violates the terms of the question ; he evades the 
issue when he says, “ happily for mankind one thing is certain, 
there is a loop-hole for escape somewhere.”* Unquestionably, 
if that can be considered as either an escape or a refutation of 
the adverse argument which introduces new conditions into the 
problem. Malthus himself recognized one refuge—the grave ; 
and Rickards acknowledges this as the ultimate issue, though 
——— of the leglail effect of his admission. ‘“ As fast as 
numbers multiply, new channels of mortality will be open- 
ed to carry off the redundant members.”+ This expression 
is not less objectionable than the remarks of Malthus, that 
numbers are born for whom no place has been reserved at the 
banquet of life. But Malthus sought to avoid the necessity of 
this final and fatal escape; he investigated the laws of society 
to be assured of its absolute imminence, and he recommended 
prudence and abstinence as preventives. The tendency to ulti- 
mate ruin as the abstract consequences of certain principles 
was demonstrated—the tendency to actual ruin was in opera- 











* Population and Capital, sec. iii, p. 61-2. 
+ Population and Capital, see. ii, p. 36. 
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tion before his eyes, and his scheme proposed to avert or to post- 
pone the latter by illustrating the former, and deducing from 
it the lessons which it suggested. How does Mr. Rickards re- 
ply to this? He shows that the tendency exhibited by the 
condition of England in the last century has not yet produced 
the complete fatality apprehended, that new occurrences have 
arrested its rapid career, and he infers from this that the 
general principles which dictated that apprehension were erro- 
neous. To us such reasoning appears both confused and in- 
consequent. An accidental escape—a temporary postpone- 
ment—he regards as a refutation of abstract principles; and 
he falls into this error because he has himself lowered the 
plan of speculation from a general inquiry to the level of a 
particular investigation. But he does not rest satisfied with . 
this result, though he never rises to the higher elevation occu- 
vied by his opponent. Having found the immediate appre- 
al of Malthus unfulfilled, according to the modern but 
altered idea of thei fulfillment, he is convinced of the fallacy 
of his general principles, and attempts to disprove them, and to 
establish iether doctrine in their place. This he does by 
maintaining the thesis diametrically opposed to the position of 
Malthus, and sustaining the new postulate, for it is only a pos- 
tulate in his hands, by showing the theoretical possibility of 
the more rapid increase of capital than population—and the ac- 
tual realization of this possibility in several instances—but un- 
der the operation of those very prudential checks which had 
been urged by Malthus as the sole means of avoiding the fatal 
effects of the unrestrained operation of these great laws which 
he had detected and illustrated. This can scarcely be recog- 
nized as a refutation, or as justifying the exclusive adoption of 
Mr. Rickards’ tenets in opposition to these of Malthus. 

We have said, however, that if compelled to choose between 
Malthus aid Rickards, we should be disposed to adhere to the 
latter. It may be that, like others, we are unable to extricate 
ourselves from the current of the times, and prefer to float la- 
zily along on the stream to attempting the arduous and peril- 
ous task of stemming the flood, and encountering the rush of 
stocks and stones borne down by its descending volume. We 
would fain hope that we have a better justification of our se- 
lection, and that the increased knowledge, the larger and more 
precise information, and the ampler range of speculation, due 
to later years, have enabled us to take a broader and less par- 
tial view of the question than was practicable before. When 
we pass over to the point of view occupied by Mr. Rickards, 
it becomes apparent that he has strong reasons for entertaining 
the opinions advocated by him, though his evolution of them 
is in many respects imperfect and unsatisfactory, and his logic 
usually moves with tottering steps. 
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Mr. Malthus, in his investigations, chiefly confines himself 
to, or is at least principally governed by, the contemplation of 
only two classes of the population—the class saddled with the 

oor rates, and the class for whose support they are levied. 
fr. Rickards divides society on a very different principle, into 
capitalists engaged in page and laborers—the instru- 
ments of production. Very important subdivisions of the 
community were tacitly excluded from the consideration of 
Mr. Malthus; very unmanageable elements of the population 
are disregarded, or insufficiently regarded by Mr. Rickards. 
The former sympathizes with the landlords and the mass of the 
population, and, like a faithful attendant at vestries and quarter- 
sessions, occupies himself with the question of pauperism ; the 
latter sympathizes with the energetic enterprise of the capi- 
talists, and sees little beyond the question of production. 1e 
much more vital problem of the distribution of products, is 
foreign to his thoughts and to his philosophy. “ Won minor 
laus est dispensationem probabilem facere, quam frumenta 
colligere.”* In these days it is the knot to be untied before 
any adequate solution of the tangled question of population 
and subsistence can be expected. It may be very well asa 
provisional measure, in the mean time, to revive the oracle 
anciently given to the Treezenians—do not marry young.t It 
may also be expedient to encourage exertion and dispel des- 
pondency, by demonstrating that the possibilities of nature 
permit a more rapid increase of products than will be requisite 
tor the necessary support of the probable increase of families. 
But these considerations do not reach the main question. Two 
separate inquiries, in very different spheres of speculation, are 
involved, and let us add, have been almost universally con- 
founded in the discussion of the problem. There is the purely 
abstract and theoretical investigation in regard to the relative 
progression of numbers and capital. There is also the entirely 
practical difficulty in regard to the actual relations of these pro- 
gressions. As long as these dissimilar enigmas are not care- 
fully distinguished, it is easy to argue on either side, or even 
to change hands and still dispute. Malthus and Rickards will 


* Cassiodorus, Var. vi, Form xviii, tom i, p. 99, col. a, Ed. Garet, Venet. “The 
distribution of wealth is a question of incomparably more importance than even 
its production.” Dove. Theory of Human Progression, ch. ii, sec. ii, p. 242, 
note: Vide, § 1, p. 212, note. “Que conclure de tout ceci? Que le bien-étre 
des nations, que leur richesse n’a pas tant pour principe la puissance des instru- 
ments industriel, et leur développement gigantesque, que la bonne organization 
du travail, et l’équitable Mr eg des produits,” d&e., &e. Proudhon, Des 
Réformes a opérer dans l’exploitation des Chemins de Fer, ch. v. $ 2, p. 286-7, 
note. Contrad Geon, ch, xiji, § ii, vol. ii, p. 316, vide Pop. and Capital, Leet., 
V. p. iii. 

+ Aristot. Pol. lib. vii, eap. xvi. Different interpretations were ascribed to 
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both be convinced of the irrefragability of their auguments, 
and their disciples contemplating only the single train of rea- 
soning which finds favor in their eyes, will be equally assured 
of the validity of the position advocated by them, and of the 
immorality and absurdity of the opposite conclusion. Mr. 
Rickards proves that, notwithstanding “the poor ye have al- 
ways,” the human race has never increased to such an amount 
as to exceed the capabilities of subsistence, if production had 
been pushed to its utmost imaginable possibilities.* The eon- 
dition annexed is a very significant limitation of the absolute 
dogma that “the productive power of a community tends to 
increase more rapidly than the number of the consumers.” 
But, despite the contingency, there is enough to encourage the 
efforts of statesmen, to stimulate the energies of nations, and 
to cherish hope, in the midst of the formidable appearances 
which gather around the industrial course of communities. 
For this reason, we would rather assent to the doctrine of Rick- 
ards than to the cheerless vaticinations of the Malthusians. 
But this scarcely touches the philosophy of the subject, and 
ignores altogether-the dismal inference of Proudhon, drawn 
from wider premises and deduced by a golden course of logic, 
that the tendency of advancing civilization is to reduce the 
average abundance of the support accorded to the laboring 
classes. 

But we must not suffer our attention to be withdrawn from 
the two leading questions which we have propounded. The 
surface of the earth is limited—a fixed barrier is thus ome 
to the possible increase of productions requisite for human 
support, including animal and vegetable food, hair, wool, silk, 
cotton, flax, hemp, or other materials for clothing, timber and 
bricks, and stone for shelter, and fuel for warmth. After the 
whole earth should be occupied, an increased product might 
unquestionably be still obtained by additional labor, closer dili- 
gence, and more sagacious skill, but at some period the maxi- 
mum of production would necessarily be masked, and the res- 
triction of the soil would prevent any further increase. Thus 
there is a fixed limit never actually attained, and never practi- 
cally attainable, which precludes the indefinite multiplication 
of the necessaries of life. It does not remove this obstacle a 
single inch to reply that “the aphides,t in the space of twenty- 
four hours, cover the plants in a hop garden with a popula- 
tion greater than that of Europe ;” or that the ascaris lumbri- 
coides is capable of producing sixty-four millions of young, the 


" *Population and Capital, Lect. iv, pp. 78-104. A chapter full of uncon- 
scious fallacies. 

+ Population and Capital, Lect. x, p. 257. 
¢ Population and Capital, Lect. iv, p. 84. 
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hydatina senta sixteen millions in twelve days, and another of 
saeaerts one hundred and seventy billions in four — 
Miller might obtain at the Botanical Garden at Cambridge, 
from a single grain of red wheat, 22,109 ears, or 366,800 
grains. But this furnishes no answer to Malthus, the experi- 
ment would scarcely be repeated with any confidence of a uni- 
formly similar ae 3 over the whole face of the globe. These 
instances only display the amazing fecundity of animal and 
vegetable nature under the most favorable circumstances ; but 
those circumstances either cease to exist, or are no longer suffi- 
cient, when every foot of land is occupied and pressed to its 
utmost capacity, as the conditions of the problem suppose. 
These vast capabilities of multiplication only produce wonder 
} and dismay when they are discovered to be migatory in conse- 
quence of the restricted ground afforded for their develo 
ment. The insurmountable difficulty is that with an indefi- 
nite productive power in population, and an infinite productive 
capacity in animals and vegetables useful for man, the latter 
capacity is restrained within determinate boundaries by the 
impossibility of enlarging the space accorded to their multi- 
plication and growth, and the former power arrested by the 
consequent limitation of subsistence. Cereal grains, fruits, and 
weeds, may occupy indifferently the same sotkiand dispute its 
possession with each other. As the one triumphs, the others 
perish, and this contest may be so regulated by the concurrence 
of man as that the more valuable will be preserved, the less 
valuable completely eradicated. The same nutriment, the 
same feracity of the soil, which is originally devoted to the 
maintenance of animals, savage and predacious by nature, and 
unayailable for human purposes, may be augmented and ap- 
plied to the direct support of the human family, or of those 
animals serviceable for human subsistence. But in this process, 
t the weeds, however productive, the wild animals, however 
prolific, are exterminated. One order is supported only by the 
extinction of others. The progress of amelioration may be 
continued for a long series of centuries and in a wonderful va- 
riety of modes, but, in theory at least, the time must at last 
arrive when the failure of land, and the attainment of its max- 
imum of production, must be an insuperable bar to any further 
advancement. In practice, this period may be postponed, or 
may be indefinitely adjourned by the constant oscillations of 
fortune which affect the condition of communities. But this 
manly furnishes an evasion, not a solution of the problem pre- 
sented for explication. All this is admitted, with the exce 
tion of the inevitable logical consequence, when Mr. Ricka 





* Population and Capital, Leet. iv, p, 108. — 
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remarks that “the checks upon production are simply the defi- 
ciency of space, of capital, and of labor,” and proceeds to say 
that “the. first is at present unfelt, for not above a tenth part 
of the earth’s available surface is as yet cultivated for food.”* 
This only amounts to the declaration that the conditions of the 
problem are not yet realized; it does not authorize the elimi- 
nation of the main element of the question—the deficiency of 
land—from the speculative inquiry. We might with much 
greater propriety exclude the consideration of labor and of 
capital, for with the increase of population there will necessa- 
rily be a corresponding increase of the raw materials of labor, 
and with the increase of labor actually applied there would 
also be an increase of capital. But that which would abso- 
lutely restrain the employment of labor, and the formation of 
capital, would be the exhaustion of the supply of land. 

n the actual experience of humanity, the world never has 
been, and probably never will be brought to the last extremity— _ 
to the ordeal of the unmitigated conditions of the speculative 
question. And it is in consequence-of this disparity between 
the theoretical statement of the enigma and the forms which 
it assumes in the realities of social economy, that Mr. Rickards 
appears to reason consecutively, and that his doctrine is prac- 
tically valid. But the character of the question is completely 
changed at this point, without his becoming cognizant of the 
change. Societies never entertain social principles in’ a 
purely abstract form; they are never subjected to the ex- 
treme logical consequence of any social or political doctrine. 
Long before reaching this point, the tendency which inclines 
to that extreme limit in theory becomes operative, and either 

yrevents in time, or anticipates in effect, the result apprehended. 
‘hus, in the case of population and subsistence, the prudence, 
the caution, the selfishness, or the luxurious and often the li- 
centious habits of certain classes of the community dissuade 
from early marriages, or encourage celibacy, while the im- 
providence, the misery, the squalid habitations, the unwhole- 
some diet, the vices and the crimes of other classes of the com- 
munity, retard the increase of the people. In the former case, 
the recommendations of Malthus are followed by the uncon- 
scious instincts of human cupidity ; in the latter the result in- 
dicated by him is experienced in advance by premature mor- 
tality. _ But in.either event the doctrines of Malthus are veri- 
fied ; and the objections of Mr. Rickards, true as statements 
of the facts of society, fallacious as refutations, are the best 
demonstration of the laws of society, as expounded by Malthus, 
which are the objects of attack. 








* Population and Food, Lect. iv, p. 108. 
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It is a beneficient provision of Providence that nations and 
societies expire gradually ; that as they increase by the sepa- 
rate aceretion of new atoms, so they languish and die by par- 
tial and progressive extermination: “erramus autem, qui ulti- 
mum timemus diem, cum tantumdem in mortem singuli confe- 
rant ;” “cotidie morimur, cotidie enim demitur atiqua pars 
vite, et tune quogue, cum crescimus, vita decresit.* Languor, 
imbecility, disease, precede death, but they are the first stages 
of fate in individuals, in sogieties, and in nations. If extine- 
tion overtook States and communities suddenly and complete- 
ly, like the day of doom, after waiting, without the utterance 
of any premonition, ’till the ultimate goal had been reached, 
no preparation would be practicable for the changing order of 
things, no provision would be possible for the recuperation of 
societies. Happily the law of humanity is very different from 
this, but we lose the benefit and wisdom of the law if we fail 
to recognize or misapprehend its character as Mr. Rickards 
has done. 

Unquestionably the soil of the British Islands is capable of 
supporting abundantly all their inhabitants, if the land were 
entirely devoted to the production of the necessaries of life, 
and their labor and capital judiciously expended for the same 
purpose. But none of these things is done—large quantities 
of provision are imported from abroad, numbers are naked, 
aid hungry, and unsheltered—multitudes pine away in want 
and wretchedness—many are rapidly or lingeringly starved 
to death. Without devoting the soil, and capital, and labor 
of Great Britain exclusively or even principally to the pro- 
duction of food and clothing, the me Be population could be 
amply supported through the intervention of trade and the 
exchange of products. Much more is thus produced than is 
requisite for the support of the people, but the masses are 
nevertheless in want—not from defect of land or produce, but 
from the inequality and the inadequacy of the distribution of 
products. The conditions of Malthus are not fulfilled, yet the 
dangers which alarmed him have been long experienced. The 
capabilities proclaimed by Rickards are not exhausted, are 
not even strained, yet the refuge and the blessings announced 
by him are not obtained. The escape promised is too distant 
and inaccessible; the peril dreaded approaches faster than the 
theory calculated. e real question for the consideration of 
the student of the economies of society is not stated by either 
Malthus or Rickards; both are right, both are wrong, accord- 
ing to the point of view selected—neither is sufficient. The 
one takes too abstraet a view—the other is too much and too 





*Seneca Epist. Lib. xx, ep. iii, § iii; Lib. iii, ep. iii, § 2¢. 
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blindly a sophistical disputant. The inquiry of direct practi- 
cal moment, is an investigation of the laws of equitable and 
sagacious distribution of products. Practically, the ott 
tive power of population, and of capital, labor, and land, is 
indefinite, if not unlimited; but the practical limits of one or 
the other, or of both, are reached long before the exhaustion 
of their capacities, in consequence of defects, evitable or ine- 
vitabie, in the distribution of products. The correction or alle- 
viation of these defects is what is required of statesmen and 
of philosophers. 

e must forego our intention of pointing out the numerous 
sophisms and the blunders in history, zoology, &c., into which 
Mr. Rickards is betrayed, and must even renounce the hope 
confidently entertained of exposing some gross fallacies in re- 
gard to the relative multiplication of capital and population, 
which he shares with most writers on the subject. They may 
furnish the subject of a future essay. 





HOW CAN THE UNION BE PRESERVED? 


During the discussions which shook the Union to its very centre in 1850, and 
for the last time matched in debate the colossal intellects of Calhoun, Clay, and 
Webster, Mr. Calhoun died. He had been the most anxious, most earnest, and 
many thought the most ultra among Southern statesmen, in insisting upon the 
strictest compliance, in every particular, with the constitutional requirements on 
the subject of slavery. That subject seemed to him to swallow up and absorb 
every other. All of his experiences, all of his thoughts, his apprehensions, and 
his hopes, as life’s tide was fast flitting away, were condensed, with a power 
which he only seemed to wield, into an address it was his ardent hope to 
have made in the Senate. The hour came for its delivery, but the statesman 
and sage, worn down with disease, proved inadequate to the task, and the duty 
was assigned by him to another. It was the last act in an illustrious career. 

We have just received Mr. Appleton’s edition of Mr. Calhoun’s works, in six 
volumes, and have turned instinctively to that closing address, Will it be eon- 
sidered out of time to peruse it again; and will not its insertion in the Review, 
side by side with the other great papers upon the South and its institutions it 
has been our pride and pleasure to collect, be regarded as appropriate. 


1 have, Senators, believed from the first that the agitation of 
the subject of slavery would, if not prevented by some timely 
and effective measure, end in disunion. Entertaining this 
opinion, I have, on all proper occasions, endeavored te call the 


attention of both the two great parties which divide the coun- 
try to adopt some measure to prevent so. great a disaster, 
but without success. The agitation has been permitted to pro- 
ceed, with almost no attempt to resist it, until it has reached a 
point when it can no longer be disguised or denied that the 
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Union is in danger. You have thus had forced upon you the 
greatest and the gravest question that can ever come under 
your consideration—How can the Union be preserved? 

To give a satisfactory answer to this mighty question, it is 
indispensable to have an accurate and thorough knowledge of 
the nature and the character of the cause by which the Union 
is endangered. Without such knowledge it is impossible to 
pronounce, with any certainty, by what measure it can be 
saved; just as it would be impossible for a physician to pro- 
nounce, in the case of some dangerous disease, with any cer- 
tainty, by what remedy the patient could be saved, without 
similar knowledge of the nature and character of the cause 
which produced it. The first question, then, presented for con- 
sideration, in the investigation I propose to make, in order to 
ne such knowledge, is—What is it that has endangered the 

nion? 

To this question there can be but one answer,—that the im- 
mediate cause is the almost universal discontent which pervades 
all the States composing the Southern section of the Union. 
This widely-extended Betdntent is not of recent origin. It 
commenced with the agitation of the slavery question, and has 
been increasing ever since. The next question, going one ste 
further back, is—What has caused this widely diffused an 
almost universal discontent? 

It is a great mistake to suppose, as is by some, that it origi- 
nated with demagogues, who excited the discontent with the 
intention of aiding their personal advancement, or with the 
disappointed ambition of certain politicians, who resorted to it 
as the means of retrieving their fortunes. On the contrary, 
all the great political influences of the section were arrayed 
against excitement, and exerted to the utmost to keep the peo- 
pe _ The great mass of the people of the South were 

ivided, as in the other sections, into Whigs and Democrats. 
The leaders and the presses of both parties in the South were 
very solicitous to prevent excitement and to preserve quiet; be- 
cause it was seen that the effects of the former would necessarily 
tend to weaken, if not destroy, the political ties which united 
them with their respective parties in the other section. Those 
who know the strong of party ties will readily appreciate the 
immense foree which this cause exerted against agitation, and 
in favor of preserving quiet. But. great as it was, it was not 
sufficient to prevent the wide-spread iscontent which now per- 
vades the section. No; some cause, far deeper and more 
powerful than the one supposed, must exist, to account for dis- 
content so wide and deep. The question the recurs—What is 
the cause of this dis¢ontent? It will be found in the belief of 
the people of the Southern States, as prevalent as the discon- 

2 
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tent itself, that they cannot remain, as things now are, consis- 
tently with honor and safety, in the Union. The next ques- 
tion to be considered is— t has caused this belief? 

One of the causes is, undoubtedly, to be traced tothe long-con- 
tinued agitation of the slave question on the part of the North, 
and the many essions which they have made on the rights 
of the South during the time. I will not enumerate them at 
present, as it will be done hereafter in its proper place. 

There is another lying back of it—with which this is intima- 
tely connected—that may be regarded as the great and primary 
cause. ‘This is to be found in the fact that the equilibrium be- 
tween the two sections, in the Government as it stood when the 
constitution was ratified and the Government put in action, 
has been destroyed. At that time there was a a perfect 
equilibrium between the two which afforded ample means to 
each to protect itself against the ession of the other ; but, 
as it now stands, one section has the exclusive power of con- 
trolling the Government, which leaves the other without any 
adequate means of protecting itself against its encroachment 
and oppression. To place this subject distinctly before you, 
I have, Senators, prepared a brief statistical statement, show- 
ing the relative weight of the two sections in the Government 
under the first census of 1790 and the last census of 1840. 

According to the former, the population of the United States, 
including Vacant, Kentucky, and Tennessee, which then were 
in their incipient condition of Meron. States, but were not 
actually admitted, amounted to 3,929,827. Of this number 
the Northern States had 1,997,899, and the Southern 1,952,072, 
making a difference of only 45,827 in favor of the former 
States. The number of States, including Vermont, Kentucky, 
and Tennessee, were sixteen; of which eight, including Ver- 
mont, belonged to the Northern section, and eight, includin 
Kentucky and Tennessee, to the Southern,—making an e ns) 
division of the States between the two sections under the first 
census. There was a small preponderance in the House of Re- 
presentatives, and in the electoral college, in favor of the North- 
ern, owing to the fact that according to the provisions of the 
Constitution, in estimating federal numbers five slaves count but 
three; but it was too small to affect sensibly the perfect equi- 
librium which, with that exception, existed at the time. Such 
was the equality of the two sections when the States com 
ing them agreed to enter into a Federal Union. Since then 
the equilibrium between them has been greatly disturbed. 

According to the last census the te population of the 
United States amounted to 17,063,357, of which the Northern 
section contained 9,728,920, and the Southern 7,334,487, mak- 
ing a difference, in round numbers, of 2,400,000. e number 
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of States had increased from sixteen to twenty-six, making an 
addition of ten States. In the mean time the position of Dela- 
ware had become doubtful as to which section she properly 
belonged. Considering her as neutral, the Northern States 
will have thirteen and the Southern States twelve, making a 
difference in the Senate of two Senators in favor of the former. 
According to the apportionment under the census of 1840, there 
were two hundred and twenty-three members of the House of 
Representatives, of which the Northern States had one hun- 
dred and thirty-five, and the Southern States (considering Dela- 
ware as neutral) pam eo making a difference in favor of 
the former in the House of Representatives of forty-eight. The 
difference in the Senate of two members, added to this, gives 
to the North, in the electoral college, a majority of fifty. Since 
the census of 1840, four States have been added to the Union 
—Iowa, Wisconsin, Florida, and Texas. They leave the dif- 
ference in the Senate as it stood when the census was taken; 
but add two to the side of the North in the House, making the 
present majority in the House in its favor fifty, and in the elec- 
torial college fifty-two. 

The reeulk of the whole is to give the Northern section a 
predominance in every department of the Government, and 
thereby concentrate in it the two elements which constitute 
the Federal Government,—majority of States, and a majority 
of their population, estimated in federal numbers. Whatever 
section concentrates the two in itseif possesses the control of 
the entire Government. 

But we are just at the close of the sixth decade, and the 
commencement of the seventh. The census is to be taken this 
year, which must add greatly to the decided preponderance of 
the North in the House of Diiieeanttatives and in the electoral 
college. The prospect is, also, that a great increase will be 
added to its present preponderance in the Senate, during the 
period of the decade, by the addition of new States. Two ter- 
ritories, Oregon and Minnesota, are already in progress, and 
strenuous efforts are making to bring in three additional States 
from the territory recently conquered from Mexico; which, it 
successful, will add three other States in a short time to the 
Northern section, making five States; and increasing the pre- 
sent number of its States from fifteen to twenty, and of its 
Senators from thirty to forty. On the contrary, there is not a 
single territory in Se ney in the Southern section, and no cer- 
tainty that any additional State will be added to it during the 
decade. The prospect then is, that the two sections in the Sen- 
ate, should the efforts now made to exclude the South from the 
newly acquired territories succeed, will stand, before the end 
of the decade, twenty Northern States to fourteen Southern 
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(considering Delaware as neutral), and forty Northern Senators 
to twenty-eight Southern. This great increase of Senators, 
added to the great increase of members of the House of Re 
resentatives and the electoral college on rant 4 of the North, 
which must take place under the next decade, will effectually 
and irretrievably destroy the equilibrium which existed when 
the Govertiment commenced. , 

Had this destruction been the operation of time, without the 
interference of Government, the South would have had no 
reason to complain ; but such was not the fact. It was caused 
by the legislation of this Government, which was appointed, 
as the common agent of all, and charged with the protection 
of the interests and security of all. e legislation by which 
it has been effected, may be classed under three heads. The 
first is, that series of acts by which the South has been ex- 
cluded from the common territory belonging to all the States 
as members of the Federal Union—which have had the effect 
of extending vastly the portion allotted to the Northern sec- 
tion, and restricting within narrow limits the portion left the 
South. The next consists in adopting a system of revenue and 
disbursements, by which an undue proportion of the burden 
of taxation has been imposed upon the South, and an undue 
ae of its proceeds appropriated to the North; and the 

ast is a system of political measures, by which the original 
character of the Government has been radically changed. I 
propose to bestow upon each of these, in the order they stand, 
a few remarks, with the view of showing that it is owing to 
the action of this Government, that the equilibrium between 
the two sections has been destroyed, and the whole powers of 
the system centered in a sectional majority. 

The first of the series of acts by which the South was de- 
prived of its due share of the territories, originated with the 
confederacy which preceded the existence of this Government. 
It is to be found in the provisions of the ordinance of 1787. 
Its effect was to exclude the South entirely from that vast and 
fertile region which lies between the Ohio and the Mississippi 
rivers, now embracing five States and one territory. The next 
of the series is the Missouri compromise, which excluded the 
South from that large portion of Louisiana which lies north of 
36° 80’, excepting what is included im the State of Missouri. 
The last of the series excluded the South from the whole of the 

m Territory. All these, in the slang of the day, were 
what are called slave territories, and not free soil ; that is, ter- 
ritories belonging to slaveholding powers and open to the 
emigration of masters with their slaves. By these several acts, 
the South was excluded from 1,238,025 square miles—an extent 


of country considerably exceeding the entire valley of the Mis- 
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sissippi. To the South was left the portion of the Territo 
of Louisiana lying south of 36° 30’, and the portion no 
of it included in the State of Missouri, with the portion 
lying south of 36° 30’, including the States of Louisiana and 

kansas, and the territory lying west of the latter, and south 
of 36° 30’, called the Indian country. These, with the Terri- 
tory of Florida, now the State, e,in the whole, 283,508 

uare miles. To this must be added the territory acquired 
with Texas. If the whole should be added to the Southern 
section, it would make an increase of 325,520, which would 
make the whole left to the South, 609,023. But a large part 
of Texas is still in contest between the two sections, which leaves 
it uncertain what will be the real extent of the portion of ter- 
ritory that may be left to the South. 

I have not included the territory recently acquired by the 
treaty with Mexico. The North is making the most strenuous 
efforts to appropriate the whole to herself by excluding the 
South from every foot of it. If she should succeed, it will add 
to that from which the South has already been excluded, 526,078 
square miles, and would increase the whole which the North 
has appropriated to herself, to 1,764,023, not including the 
vortion that she may sueceed in excluding us from in Texas. 

o sum up the whole, the United States, since they declared 
their independence, have acquired 2,373,046 square miles of 
territory, from which the North will have excluded the South, 
if she should succeed in monopolizing the newly acquired 
territories, about three-fourths of the whole, leaving to the 
South but about one-fourth. 

Such is the first and great cause that has destroyed the equi- 
librium between the two sections in the Government. 

The next is the system of revenue and disbursements which 
has been adopted by the Government. It is well known that 
the Government has derived its revenue mainly from duties on 
imports. I shall not undertake to show that such duties must 
necessarily fall mainly on the exporting States, and that the 
South as the great exporting portion of the Union, has in re- 
ality paid vastly more than her due proportion of the revenue ; 
because I deem it unnecessary, as the subject has on so many 
occasions been fully disenssed. Nor shall I, for the same reason, 
undertake to show that a far greater portion of the revenue has 
been disbursed at the North, than its due share; and that the 
joint effect of these causes has been to transfer a vast amount 
from South to North, which, under an equal system of revenue 
and disbursements, would not have been lost toher. If to this 
be added, that many of the duties were imposed, not for reve- 
nue, but for protection,—that is, intended to put money, not 
in the treasury, but directly into the pocket of the manufac- 
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turers,—some conception may be formed of the immense 
amount which, in the long course of sixty years, has been trans- 
ferred from South to North. There are no data by which it 
can be estimated with any certainty; but it is safe to say, that 
it amounts to hundreds of millions of dollars. Under the 
most moderate estimate, it would be sufficient to add greatly 
to the wealth of the North, and thus greatly increase her popu- 
lation by attracting emigration from all quarters to that section. 

This, combined with the great primary cause, amply explains 
why the North has acquired a preponderance in every depart- 
ment of the Government by its disproportionate increase of 
population and States. The former, as has been shown, has 
increased, in fifty years, 2,400,000 over that of the South. 
This increase of population, during so long a period, is satisfac- 
torily accounted for, by the number of emigrants, and the 
increase of their descendants, which have been attracted to the 
Northern section from Europe and the South, in consequence 
of the advantages derived from the causes assigned. If the 
had not existed—if the South had retained all the capital whic 
has been extracted from her by the fiscal action of the Gov- 
ernment; and, if it had not been excluded by the ordinance 
of 1787 and the Missouri compromise, from the region lying 
between the Ohio and the Mississippi rivers, and between the 
Mississippi and the Rocky Mountains north of 36° 30’—it 
scarcely admits of a doubt, that it would have divided the 
emigration with the North, and by retaining her own people, 
would have at least equalled the North in population under 
the census of 1840, and probably under that about to be taken. 
She would also, if she had retained her equal rights in those 
territories, have maintained an equality in the number of 
States with the North, and have preserved the equilibrium 
between the two sections that existed at the commencement of 
the Government. The loss, then, of the equilibrium is to be 
attributed to the action of this Government. 

3ut while these measures were destroying the equilibrium 
between the two sections, the action of the Government was 
leading to a radical change in its character, by concentrating 
all the power of the system in itself. The occasion will not 
yermit me to trace the measures by which this great change 
let been consummated. If it did, it would not be difficult to 
show that the process commenced at an early period of the 
Government; and that it proceeded, almost without interrup- 
tion, step by step, until it absorbed virtually its entire pate 
but without going through the whole process to establish the 


fact, it may be done satisfactorily by a very short statement. 
That the Government claims, and practically maintains the 
right to decide in the last resort, as to the extent of its powers, 
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will searcely be denied by any one conversant with the politi- 
cal history of the country. That it also claims the right to 
resort poy on to maintain whatever power it claims, against 
all opposition, is equally certain. Indeed it is apparent, from 
what we daily hear, that this has become the prevailing and 
fixed opinion of a great majority of the community. Now, 
I ask, what limitation can possibly be placed upon the powers 
of a government claiming and exercising such rights? And, 
if none can be, how can the separate governments of the States 
maintain and protect them by the constitution—or the people 
of the several States maintain those which are reserved to 
them, and among others, the sovereign powers by which they 
ordained and established, not only their separate State consti- 
tutions and governments, but also the Constitution and Gov- 
a of . United one But, if they a “ ee. 
tional means of maintaining them against the right claim 
by this Government, it neccessarily follows, that they hold 
them at its pleasure and discretion, and that all the powers of 
the system are in reality concentrated in it. It also follows, 
that the character of the Government has been changed in con- 
sequence, from a federal republic, as it originally came from 
the hands of its framers, into a great national consolidated de- 
mocracy. It has indeed, at present, all the characteristics of 
the latter and not one of the former, although it still retains 
its outward form. 

The result of the whole of these causes combined is—that 
the North has acquired a decided ascendency over every de- 
partment of this Government, and through it a control over all 
the powers of the system. A single section governed by the 
will of the numerical majority, has now, in fact, the control 
of the Government and the entire powers of the system. What 
was once a constitutional federal republic, is now converted, 
in reality, into one as absolute as that of the Autocrat of Rus- 
sia, and as despotic in its tendency as any absolute govern- 
ment that ever existed. 

As, then, the North has the absolute control over the Gov- 
ernment, it is manifest, that on all questions between it and 
the South, where there is a diversity of interests, the interest 
of the latter will be sacrificed to the former, however oppres- 
sive the effects may be; as the South possesses no means by 
which it can resist, through the action of the Government. 
But if there was no question of vital importance to the South, 
in reference to which there was a diversity of views between 
the two sections, this state of things might be endured, without 
the hazard of destruction to the South. But such is not the 
fact. There is a question of vital importance to the Southern 
section, in reference to which the views and feelings of the 
two sections are as opposite and hostile as they can possibly be. 
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I refer to the relation between the two races in the Southern 
section, which constitutes a vital portion of her social organiza- 
tion. Every portion of the North entertains views and feel- 
ings more or less hostile to it. Those most opposed and 
hostile, regard it as a sin, and consider themselves under the 
most sacred obligation to use every effort to destroy it. In- 
deed, to the extent that they conceive they have power, they 
regard themselves as implicated in the sin, and responsible for 
not suppressing it by the use of all and every means. Those 
less opposed and hostile, a it as a crime—an offence 
against humanity, as they call it; and, although not so fanati- 
cal, feel themselves bound to use all efforts to effect the same 
object; while those who are least opposed and hostile, it 
as a blot and a stain on the character of what they the 
Nation, and feel themselves accordingly bound to give it no 
countenance or support. On the contrary, the Southern sec- 
tion regards the relation as one which cannot be destroyed 
without subjecting the two races to the greatest calamity, and 
the section to poverty, desolation, and wretchedness; and ac- 
cordingly they feel bound, by every consideration of interest 
and eal, to defend it. 

This hostile feeling on of the North towards the social 
organization of the South long lay dormant, but it only required 
some cause to act on those who felt most intensely that they 
were responsible for its continuance, to call it into action. The 
increasing power of this Government, and of the control cf the 
Northern section over all its departments, furnished the cause. 
It was this which made an impression on the minds of many, 
that there was little or no restraint to prevent the Government 
from doing whatever it might choose to do. This was sufficient 
of itself to put the most fanatical portion of the North in action, 
for the purpose of destroying the existing relation between 
the two races in the South. 

The first organized movement towards it commenced in 
1835. Then, for the first time, societies were organized, pres- 
ses established, lecturers sent forth to excite the people of the 
North, and incendiary publications scattered over the whole 
South, through the mail. The South was thoroughly aroused. 
Meetings were held every where, and resolutions ws ae eall- 
ing upon the North to apply a remedy to arrest the threatened 
evil, and pledging themselves to adopt measures for their own 
protection, if not arrested, At the meeting of Congress, peti- 
tions poured in from the North, calling upon Congress to abol- 
ish slavery in the District of Columbia, and to prohibit, what 
they called, the internal slave trade between the States—an- 
nouncing at the same time, that their ultimate object was to 
abolish slavery, not only in the District, but in the States and 
throughout the Union. At this period, the number engaged 
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in the agitation was small, and possessed little or no personal 
influence. 

Neither party in Congress had, at that time, any sympathy 
with them or their cause. The members of each party present- 
ed their petitions with great reluctance. Nevertheless, small 
and contemptible as the party then was, both of the great parties 
of the North dreaded them. They felt, that though small, they 
were organized in reference to asubject which had a great and 
a commanding influence over the Northern mind. Each party, 
on that account, feared to oppose their petitions, lest the oppo- 
site party should take advantage of the one who might do so, 
by favoring them. The effect was, that both united in no 
that the petitions should be received, and that Congress shoul 
take jurisdiction over the subject. To justify their course, 
they took the extraordinary ground, that Congress was bound 
to receive petitions on every a 8 however objectionable 
they might be, and whether they or had not, jurisdiction 
over the subject. These views prevailed in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and partially in the Senate; and thus the party 
succeeded in their first movements, in gaining what they pro- 
posed—a position in Con from which agitation could be 
extended over the whole al This was the commencement 
of the agitation, which has ever since continued, and which, 
as is now acknowledged, has endangered the Union itself. 

As for myself, I believed at that early period, if the party 
who got up the petitions should succeed in getting Congress to 
take jurisdiction, that agitation would follow, and that it would 
in the end, if not arrested, destroy the Union. I then so ex- 
pressed myself in debate, and called upon both parties to take 
grounds against assuming jurisdiction; but in vain. Had my 
voice been heeded, and Congress refused to take jurisdic- 
tion, by the united votes of all parties, the agitation which 
followed would have been prevented, and the fanatical zeal 
that gives impulse to the agitation, and which has brought us 
to our present perilous condition, would have become extin- 
guished, from the want of fuel to feed the flame. That was 
the time for the North to have shown her devotion to the Union; 
but, unfortunately, both of the great parties of that section 
were so intent on obtaining and retaining party ascendency, 
that all other considerations were ae ES or forgotten. 

What has since followed are but natural consequences. With 
the success of their first movement, this small fanatical party be- 
gan to acquire strength; and with that, to become an object of 
courtship to both the great parties. The necessary consequence 
was, a further increase of power, and a gradual tainting of the 
opinions of both of the other parties with their doctrines, until 
the infection has extended over both; and the great mass of 
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the population of the North, who, whatever may be their 
opinion of the original abolition party, which still preserves its 
distinctive organization, hardly ever fail, when it comes to 
acting, to co-operate in carrying out their measures. With the 
increase of their influence, they extended the spliere of their 
action. In a short time after the commencement of their first 
movement, they had acquired sufficient influence to induce 
the legislatures of most of the Northern States to pass acts, 
which in effect abrogated the clause of the Constitution that 
provides for the delivery up of fugitive slaves. Not long after, 
—— followed to abolish slavery in forts, magazines, and 
ock-yards, and all other places where Congress had exclusive 
wer of legislation. This was followed by petitions and reso- 
utions of legislatures of the Northern States, and popular meet- 
ings, to exclude the Southern States from all territories acquired, 
or to be acquired, and to prevent the admission of any State 
hereafter into the Union, which, by its constitution, does not 
prohibit slavery. And Congress is invoked to do all this, ex- 
ss with the view to the final abolition of slavery in the 
tates. That has been avowed to be the ultimate object from 
the beginning of the agitation until the present time ; and yet 
the great body of both parties of the North, with the full 
knowledge of the fact, although disavowing the abolitionists, 
have co-operated with them in almost all their measures. 
Such is a brief history of the agitation, as far as it has yet 
advanced. Now I ask, Senators, what is there to prevent its 
further progress, until it fulfils the ultimate end proposed, un- 
less some decisive measure should be adopted to prevent it? 
Has any one of the causes, which has added to its increase 
from its original small and contemptible beginning until it has 
attained its present magnitude, diminished in force? Is the 
original cause of the movement—that slavery is a sin, and 
ought to be suppressed—weaker now than at the commence- 
ment? Or is the abolition party less numerous or influential, 
or have they less influence with, or control over the two great 
parties of the North in elections? Or has the South greater 
means of influencing or controlling the movements of this 
Government now, than it had when the agitation commenced ¢ 
To all these questions but one answer can be given: No—no— 
no. The very reverse is true. Instead of being weaker, all 
the elements in favor of agitation are stronger now than they 
were in 1835, when it first commenced, while all the elements 
of influence on the part of the South are weaker. Unless 
something decisive is done, I again ask, what is to stop this 
agitation, before the great and final object at which it aims— 
the abolition of slavery in the States—is consummated? Is it, 
then, not certain, that if something is not done to arrest it, the 
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South will be forced to choose between abolition and secession ? 
Indeed, as events are now moving, it will not require the South 
to secede, in order to dissolve the Union. Agitation will of 
itself effect it, of which its past history furnishes abundant 
proof—as I shall next proceed to show. 

It isa great mistake to suppose that disunion can be effected 
by asingle blow. The cords which bound these States together 
in one common Union, are far too numerous and powerful for 
that. Disunion must be the work of time. It is only through 
a long process, and successively, that the cords can be snapped, 
until the whole fabric falls asunder. Already the agitation of 
the slavery question has snapped some of the most important, 
- has greatly weakened all the others, as I shall proceed to 
show. 

The eords that bind the States together are not only many, 
but various in character. Some are spiritual or ecclesiastical ; 
some political; others social. Some appertain to the benefit 
conferred by the Union, and others to the feeling of duty and 


obligation. 

The strongest of those of a spiritual and ecclesiastical nature, 
consisted in the unity of the great religious denominations, all 
of which originally embraced the whole Union. All these de- 
nominations, with the exception, perhaps, of the Catholics, 
were organized very much upon the principle of our political 
institutions. Beginning with smaller meetings, corresponding 
with the political divisions of the country, their organization 
terminated in one great central assemblage, corresponding very 
much with the character of Congress. At these meetings the 
principal clergymen and lay members of the respective de- 
nominations, from all parts of the Union, met to transact busi- 
ness relating to their common concerns. It was not confined 
to what appertained to the doctrines and discipline of the res- 
pective denominations, but extended to plans for disseminating 
the Bible—establishing missions, distributing tracts—and of 
establishing presses for the publication of tracts, newspapers, 
and periodicals, with a view of diffusing religious informa- 
tion—and for the support of their respective doctrines and 
creeds. All this combmed contributed greatly to strengthen 
the bonds of the Union. The ties which held each denomina- 
tion together formed astrong cord to hold the Union together ; 
but, powerful as they were, they have not been able to resist 
the explosive effect of slavery agitation. 

The first of these cords which snapped, under its explosive 
foree, was that of the powerful Methodist Episcopal Church. 
The numerous and strong ties which held it together, are all 
broken, and its unity gone. They now form separate churches; 
and, instead of that feeling of attachment iad devotion to the 
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interests of the whole church which was formerly felt, they 
are now arrayed into two hostile bodies, engaged in litigation 
about what was formerly their common property. 

The next cord that snapped was that of the Baptists—one 
of the largest and most respectable of the denominations. 
That of the Presbyterian is not entirely snapped, but some of 
its strands have given away. That of the Episcopal Church 
is the only one of the four great Protestant denominations 
which remains unbroken and entire. 

The strongest cord, of a political character, consists of the 
many and powerful ties that have held together the two great 
parites which have, with some modifications, existed from the 
beginning of the Government. They both extended to every 
portion of the Union, and strongly contributed to hold all its 
parts together. But this powerful cord has fared no better 
than the spiritual. It resisted, for a long time, the explosive 
tendency of the agitation, but has finally snapped under its 
foree—if not entirely, in a great measure. Nor is there one 
of the remaining cords which has not been greatly weakened. 
To this extent the Union has already been destroyed by agita- 
tion, in the only way it can be, by sundering and weakening 
the cords which bind it together. 

If the agitation goes on, the same force, acting with increased 
intensity, as has been shown, will finally snap every cord, when 
nothing will be left to hold the States together except force. 
But, surely, that can, with no propriety of language, be called 
a Union, when the only means by which the weaker is held 
connected with the stronger portion is force. It may, indeed, 
keep them connected ; but the connection will partake much 
more+of the character of subjugation, on the part of the weaker 
to the stronger, than the union of free, independent, and sov- 
ereign States, in one confederation, as they stood in the early 
stages of the Government, and which only is worthy of the 
sacred name of Union. 

Having now, Senators, explained what it is that endangers 
the Union, and traced it to its cause, and explained its nature 
and character, the question again reeurs—How can the Union 
be saved? To this I answer, there is but one way by which 
it can be—and that is—by adopting such measures as will sat- 
isfy the States belonging to the Southern section, that they can 
remain in the Union consistently with their honor and their 
safety. There is, again, only one way by which this can be 
effected, and that is—by removing the causes by which this 


belief has been produced. Do this, and discontent will cease— 
harmony and kind feelings between the sections be restored— 
and every apprehension of danger to the Union removed. 
The question, then, is—How can this be done? But, before 
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I undertake to answer this question, I propose to show by what 
the Union cannot be saved. 

It cannot, then, be saved by eulogies on the Union, however 
splendid or numerous. The ery of “Union, Union—the glo- 
rious Union!” ean no more prevent disunion than the cry of 
“ Health, health—glorious health!” on the og of the physi- 
cian, can save a patient lying dangerously ill. So long as the 
Union, instead of being regarded as a protector, is regarded 
in the opposite character, by not much less than a majority of 
the States, it will be in vain to attempt to conciliate them by 
pronouncing eulogies on it. 

Besides this ery of Union comes commonly from those whom 
we cannot believe to be sincere. It usually comes from our 
assailants. But we cannot believe them to be sincere; for if 
they loved the Union, they would neccessarily be devoted to 
the Constitution. It made the Union,—and to destroy the Con- 
stitution would be to destroy the Union. But the only relia- 
ble and certain evidence of devotion to the Constitution is, to 
abstain, on the one hand, from violating it, and to repel, on 
the other, all attempts to violate it. It is only by faithfully 
performing these high duties that the Constitution can be pre- 
served, and with it the Union. 

But how stands the profession of devotion to the Union by 
our assailants, when brought to this test? Have they abstain- 
ed from violating the Constitution? Let the many acts passed 
by the Northern States to set aside and annul the clause of the 

nstitution providing for the delivery. up of fugitive slaves 
answer. I cite this, not that it is the only instance (for there 
are many others,) but because the violation in this particular 
is too notorious and palpable to be denied. Again: have they 
stood forth faithfully to repel violations of the Constitution ¢ 
Let their course in reference to the agitation of the slavery 

es which heey and re noon. saesiod Se for 
n years, avowedly for the purpose of abolishing slavery 
in the States—an object all adaploiges to be esonssiee. 
tional—answer. Let them show a single instance, during this 
long period, in which they have denounced the agitators or 
their attempts to effect what is admitted to be unconstitutional, 
or a single measure which they have brought forward for that 
purpose. How can we, with all these facts before us, believe 
that they are sincere in their profession of devotion to the 
Union, or avoid believing their profession is but intended to 
increase the vigor of their assaults and to weaken the force of 
our resistance ¢ 

Nor can we regard the profession of devotion to the Union, 
on the part.of those who are not our assailants, as sincere, when 
they pronounce eulogies upon the Union, evidently with the 
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intent of charging us with disunion, without uttering one word 
of denunciation against our assailants. If friends of the Union, 
their course should be to unite with us in repelling these as- 
saults, and denouncing the authors as enemies of the Union. 
Why they avoid this, and pursue the course they do, it is for 
them to explain. 

Nor can the Union be saved by invoking the name of the 
illustrious Southerner whose mortal remains repose on the 
western bank of the Potomac. He was one of us—a slave- 
holder and a planter. We have studied his history, and find 
nothing in it to justify submission to wrong. On the contrary, 
his great fame rests on the solid foundation, that, while he was 
careful to avoid doing wrong to others, he was prompt and de- 
cided in repens wrong. I trust that, in this respect, we 
profited by his example. 

Nor can we find any thing in his history to deter us from 
seceding from the Union, should it fail to fulfil the objects for 
which it was instituted, by being permanently and hopelessly 
converted into the means of oppressing instead of protecting 
us. On the contrary, we find much in his example to encour- 
age us, should we be forced to the extremity of deciding be- 
tween submission and disunion. 

There existed then, as well as now, a union—that between 
the parent country and her then colonies. It was a union that 
had much to endear it to the people of the colonies. Under 
its protecting and superintending care, the colonies were 
planted and grew up and i te through a ng course of 
years, until they beeame populous and wealthy. Its benefits 
were not limited to them. Their extensive agricultural and 
other productions, gave birth to a flourishing commerce, which 
richly rewarded the parent country for the trouble and expense 
of establishing and protecting them. ages apm was born 
and grew up to manhood under that union. He acquired his 
early distinction in its service, and there is every reason to 
believe that he was devotedly attached to it. But his devotion 
was a rational one. He was attached to it, not as an end, but 
as a means to an end. When it failed to fulfil its end, and, 
instead of affording protection, was converted into the means 
of opprenins the colonies, he did not hesitate to draw his 
sword, and head the great movement by which that union was 
forever severed, and the independence of these States estab- 
lished. This was the great and crowning glory of his life, 
which has spread his fame over the whole globe. and will trans- 
mit it to the latest posterity." 
* * * * * * * 





“Several paragraphs are omitted by us, embracing the argument on the ad- 
mission of California, which has no present practical application. 
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Having now shown what cannot save the Union, I return 
to the question with which I commenced, How can the Union 
be saved? There is but one way by which it can with any cer- 
tainty ; and that is, by a full and fnal settlement, on the prin- 
ciple of justice, of all the questions at issue between the two 
sections. The South asks for justice, simple justice, and less 
she ought not to take. She has no compromise to offer, but 
the Constitution; and no concession or surrender to make. 
She has already surrendered so much that she has little left to 
surrender. Such a settlement would go to the root of the evil, 
and remove all cause of discontent, by satisfying the South, 
she could remain honorably and safely in the Union, and 
thereby restore the hormony and fraternal feelings between the 
sections, which existed anterior to the Missouri agitation. 
Nothing else can, with any certainty, finally and forever settle 
the question at issue, terminate agitation, and save the Union. 

But can this be done? Yes, easily; not by the weaker 

arty, for it can of itself do nothing—not even protect itself— 

ut by the stronger. The North has only to will it to accom- 
plish it—to do justice by conceding to the South an equal 
right in the acquired territory, and to do her wa by causin 
the stipulations relative to fugitive slaves to be faithfully ful- 
filled—to cease the agitation of the slave question, and to pro- 
vide for the insertion of a provision in the Constitution, by an 
amendment, which will restore to the South, in substance, the 
power she possessed of protecting herself, before the equilib- 
rium between the sections was destroyed by the action of this 
Government. There will be no difficulty in devising such a 
provision—one that will protect the South, and which, at the 
same time, will improve and s en the Government, in- 
stead of impairing and weakening it. 

But will the North agree to this? It is for her to answer 
the question. But, I will say, she cannot refuse, if she has 
half the love of the Union which she professes to have, or 
without justly exposing herself to the charge that her love of 

ower and aggrandizement is far ter than her love of the 
Union, * At all events, the responsibility of saving the Union 
rests on the North, and not on the South. The South cannot 
save it by any act of hers, and the North may save it without 
any sacrifice whatever, unless to do justice, and to perform her 
— under the Constitution, should be regarded by her as a 
sacrifice. 

It is time, Senators, that there should be an open and manly 
avowal on all sides, as to what is intended to be done. If the 
question is not now settled, it is uncertain whether it ever can 
hereafter be; and we, as the representatives of the States of 
this Union, regarded as governments, should come to a distinct 
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understanding as to our respective views, in order to ascertain 
whether the great questions at issue can be settled or not. If 
you, who represent the stronger portion, cannot agree to settle 
them on the broad principle of justice and duty, say so; and 
let the States we both represent e to separate and part in 
peace. If you are unwilling we should part in peace, tell us 
so, and we shall know what to do, when you reduce the ques- 
tion to submission or resistance. If you remain silent, you 
will compel us to infer by your acts what youintend. In that 
case, California will become the test question. If you admit 
her, under all the difficulties that oppose her admission, you 
or us to infer that you intend to exclude us from the whole 
of the acquired territories, with the intention of ramen ke 
irretrievably, the equilibrium between the two sections. € 
would be blind not to perceive in that case, that your real ob- 
jects are power and aggrandizement, and infatuated not to act 
accordingly. 

I have now, Senators, done my duty in expressing my opin- 
ions fully, freely, and candidly, on this solemn occasion. In 
doing so, I have been governed by the motives which have 
governed me in all the stages of the agitation of the slavery 
question since its commencement. I have exerted myself, dur- 
ing the whole period, to arrest it, with the intention of saving 
the Union, if it could be done; and if it could not, to save 
the section where it has pleased Providence to cast my lot, 
and which I sincerely believe has justice and the Constitution 
on its side, Having faithfully done my duty to the best of 
my ability, both to the Union and my section, throughout this 
agitation, I shall have the consolation, let what will come, that 
I am free from all responsibility. 





THE HIRELING AND THE SLAVE. 


Mr. Grayson, of South Carolina, whose poem, “The Hire- 
ling and the Slave,” furnished us a few extracts on a late oc- 
casion, has been induced to issue a new edition, with flustra- 
tive notes, to which is added several other poems selected 
from his portfolio. It is not often that at the ripe age of three 
score and ten, a gentleman can be found, who, after winning 
laurels in the of almost every department of prose litera- 
ture, is bold enough to risk them in a courtship of the muses, 


and successful enough to woo them to the highest strains of 

Yet Mr. — has done this, and seemingly, too, 
without an effort. Like the “Sugar Cane” of Granger, and 
the “Maize” of Barlow, his beautiful production, with its 
glowing language and life-like pictures, can never cease to 
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give pleasure whilst rural life shall continue to have its charins, 
and the toils of the laborer shall have interest with his em- 
loyer. 
t is our present purpose to follow Mr. Grayson through the 
inviting field which -his little volume unpretendingly opens, 
and the argument presents itself in two parts. 

In the first part, the condition of the hireling is shown to be 
identical with that of the slave, freedom having proved no 
boon to the manumitted serfs of Europe, but only a mockery: 


In squalid hut—a kennel for the poor, 
Ormoisome cellar, stretched upon the floor, 
His clothing rags, of filthy straw his bed, 
With offal be the gutter daily fed,* 
Thrust out from Nature’s board, the Hireling lies— 
No place for him that common board supplies, 
No neighbor helps, no oe iy’ A 
No philanthropic sympathy befriends ; 
None heed the needy wretch’s dying groan, 
He starves unsuccord perishes unknown.—p. 21. 


The hollow and pharisaical professions of love for the negro 
afar off, and the stern indifference to the woes of the laboring 
classes near by, which mark the career of modern philanthro- 
pists on both sides of the ocean, are finely illustrated. Mr. 
Grayson might have ineluded the three thousand memorial- 
izing pulpits of New England, dealing out political anathemas 
and § ages rifles in God’s name, as the meek and lowly 
Savior did the sacramental crumbs. These reverend sinners 
feast upon the fat of the land, lavished by their votaries. Did 
the South contribute a tythe as much for circulating the truth, 
such bald hypocrisy could not long survive. 

There, unconcerned, the philanthropie eye 
Beholds each phase of human misery ; 
Sees the worn child compelled in mines to slave 
Through narrow seams of coal, a living grave. 
Driven from the breezy hill, the sunny glade, 
By ruthless hearts, the drudge of labor made, 
Unknown the boyish sport, the hours of play, 
Stript of the common boon, the light of day, 
Harnessed like brutes, like brutes to tug and strain 
And drag, on hands and knees, the loaded wain : 
There crammed in huts, in reeking masses thrown, 
All moral sense and deceney unknown, + 





anise 


* “T attended the garden,” (Convent Garden,) said one pauper, “for a week, 
and lived entirely on the offal of the market.” “I walked about,” said another. 
“ two days and nights without a bit to eat, except what I picked up in the gutter 
and eat like a dog—orange peel, old cabbage stumps, anything I could get.” — 
London Labor and London Poet. 

+ The wigwams of Indians are palaces compared to the dwellings of laborers 
in the mining country. In a room, fifteen feet by eighteen, were two rows of 
beds, with no opening for air. The smell to strangers is intolerable. One miner 
declared the reoms unfit for swine, where fifty men slept in sixteen beds; not a 
flag or board on the floor, where puddles of water were lying. In Lancaster- 

3 
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With no restraint but what the felon knows, 
With the sole joy that beer or gin bestows, 
To gross excess and brutalizing strife, 
The drunken Hireling dedicates his life:* 
There women prostitute themselves for bread, 
There tearless mothers view their infant dead, +t 
Childhood bestows no childish sports or toys, 
Age, neither reverence nor repose enjoys, 
Labor with hunger wages ceaseless strife, 
And want and suffering only end with life; 
In crowded huts, contagious ills everest 
Dull typhus lurks and lier plagues assail,{ 
Gaunt famine prowls around his pauper prey, 
And daily sweeps his ghastly hosts away ; 
Unburied corses taint the summer air, 
And crime and outrage revel with despair.§ 

” * * * * * * 


Yet homebred misery, such as this, imparts 
Nor grief, nor care, to philanthropic hearts ;] 
The tear of sympathy forever flows, 

Though not for Saxon or for Celtic woes; 
Vainly the starving White, at every door, 
Craves help or pity for the Hireling poor, 
But that the distant Black may softlier fare, 
Eat, sleep, and play, exempt from toil and care, 
All England’s meek philanthropists unite, 
With frantic eagerness, harangue and write, 
By purchased tools, diffuse distrust and hate, 
Sow factious strife, in each dependent State, 
Cheat with delusive lies the public mind, 
Invent the eruelties, they to find, { 





shire, Mr. Wood found forty people sleeping in the same room, all order, deli- 
caey, decency lost in overwhelming eantoe. He compares the condition of the 
monkey house in the Zoological gardens to that of the laboring population. In 
Devonshire, families of six or eight sleep in one bed—father, mother, grown up 
sons and davghters. “I have found,” he says, ‘that if a number of empty casks 
be placed along the street in White Chapel, in a few days each wa have a 
tenant.”—Sanitary Reports. 

In a petition from the English miners to Parliament, it is stated that one tenth 
of their number perish every year. It is there that young children are compe!l- 
led to work. 


* In the Sanitary Report, a witness says of a particular parish, “I believe this 
parish most fearfully demoralized. It is said that twenty years ago there was 
not one young female cottager of virtuous character; there was not one man 
who was not, or had not been a drunkard, and theft and fighting were universal. 

¢ At an inquest in Leeds, as stated in a Leeds paper, it was asserted by the 
Coroner, and assented to by the Surgeon as probable, that three hundred chil- 
dren, in Leeds alone, were put to death yearly, to avoid the consequences of 
their living, and the murderers are never vered. 

t The Sani Report states that, for three years preceding it, typhus, searlet 
fever, and x, were never absent from many hamlets and towns—the 
Royal town of Windsor being the worst of all. 

fp uns the famine in Ireland dead bodies were found lying about in the 
fields, and in deserted houses, and despair put an end to all moral restrainta 

| “They (the Exeter Hall philanthropists) would save the Sarawak cut throats 
with their poisoned spears, but they ignore the thirty thousand needle women, 
the three million paupers, and the Connaught potential eannibalism.”— Carlyle. 

‘The Abolition y hire spies or agents to report every thing in accordance 
their own awa poojadions They exaggerate facta, receive tales and 
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Slander, in pious garb, with prayer and hymn, 
And blast a ’s fortune tore whim.—pp. 23-46. 


The persecutions and tyrannies of the Old World having 
driven the European to find refuge in the Western wilds, com- 
panioned, in the Southern States, by the “sabled multitude,” 
unwillingly torn from Niger’s banks and Conjo’s shores, Mr. 
Grayson sketches in glowing colors the land of the Huguenot, 
his own loved and classic Carolina, now, in despite of her he- 
roic past, attempted to be reviled. 


These all are lost; but, smiling in the West, 
— still alluring, calms the anxious breast; 
And dimly rising through the landward haze, 
New forms of beauty court his wistful 
The level line of strand that ya ge ines 
Between the rippling waves and dusky pines, 
A shelving beach that sandy hillocks bound, 

With clumps of palm and fragrant myrtle crowned ; 
Low shores with margins broad of marshy green, 
Bright winding streams, the grassy wastes between, 
Wood crested islands, that dale the main, 

Like dark hills rising on a verdant plain ; 

Trees, of new beauty climbing to the skies, 

With various verdure, meets his wondering eyes— 
Gigantic oaks, the monarchs of the wood, 

Whose stooping branches sweep the rising flood, 
And, robed in solemn draperies of moas, 

To stormy winds, their proud defiance toss; 
Magnolias bright with glossy leaves and flowers, 
Fragrant as Eden in its happiest hours; 

The gloomy cypress towering to the skies, 

The maple, loveliest in autumnal dyes, 

The palm armorial, with its tufted head, 

Vines over all, in wild luxuriance spread, 
And columned pines, a mystic esd, he sees, 

That sigh and whisper to the passing breeze ; 

Here, with determined will and patient toil, 

From wood and swamp he wins the fertile soil ; 

To every hardship, stern endurance brings, 

And builds a fortune undisturbed by kings, 

Fair fields of wealth and ease his children find, 

Nor heed the homes their fathers left behind.—pp. 29-80. 


Negro life in Africa, with all its horrid rites, its fettishism 
and barbarity, are portrayed with easy but bold touches, in 
contrast with which, is the relief of the present slave-life at 
the South : : 


Idolatries, more hateful than the grave 
With human sacrifice, no more enslave ; 





ramors for truth, describe isolated abuses as the ordinary condition of Slavery— 
this they must do, to be deemed ‘trust-worthy by their loyers, and to earn 
their living. One of these absurd stories—lately revived by the Westminster 
Review—asserts that, in Jamaica, on a single plantation, there had been seventy 
deaths from violence for six from natural causes. See what Lewis says of the 
same le; “I never saw people look more happy, in my life; and:I believe 
their condition to be more comfortable than that of the laborers of Great Britain.” 
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No savage rule, its heeatomb supplies, 
Of slaves for slaughter, when a master dies :* 
In sloth and efror sunk for countless years, 
His race has lived, but light at last appears— 
Celestial light—religion undefiled 
Dawns in the heart of Congo’s simple child ; 
Her glorious truths he hears with glad surprise, 
And lifts his eye with rapture to the skies: 
The noblest thoughts that erring mortals know, 
Waked by her influence, in his m glow ; 
His nature owns the renovating sway, 
And all the old barbarian melts away. 
And now, with sturdy hand and cheerful heart, 

He learns to master every useful art, 
To forge the axe, to mould the rugged share, 
The ship’s brave keel for angry waves prepare : 
The rising wa!l obeys his plastic will, 
And the loom’s fabric owns his ready skill.—p. 82. 

oe 6€ #44 ie @ Cer ve, © 
The negro wins, with well directed toil, 
Its various treasures from the virgin soil ; 
Swept by his axe, the forests pass away, 
The dense swamp opens to the light of day ; 
The deep morass of reeds and fetid mud, 
Now dry now covered, by the rising flood, 
In squares arranged, by lines of bank and drain, 
Smiles with rich harvests of the golden grain 
That, wrought from ooze by nature’s curious art 
To pearly whiteness, cheers the negro’s heart, 
Smokes on the master’s board, in goodly show, 
A mimie pyramid of seeming snow. 
And, borne by commerce to each distant shore, 
Supplies the world with one enjoyment more.—p. 83. 


Here we have a beautiful picture of the Indian-corn field 
The “waving green” and tall plumes reach further than our 
eye may scan them: 

On upland slopes, with jungle lately spread, 
The lordly maize uplifts its tasseled head, 
Broad eful leaves of waving green appear, 
And shining threads adorn the swelling ear— 
The matchless ear, whose milky stores impart 
A feast that mocks the daintiest powers of art, 


To every taste, whose riper bounty yields, 

A grateful feast amid a thousand felis, 

And sent on merey’s errand, from the slave 

To starving hirelings, reseues from the grave.—p. 33. 

Again, the fleecy robes of Gossypiwm cover the broad ex- 
panse, and winter’s snows are mimic’d under cover of au- 
tumnal sun : 

In broader limits, by the loftier maize, 
The silk like cotton all its wealth displays ; 
Through forked leaves, in endless rows, unfold 
Gay blossoms tinged with purple dyes and gold; 





* See the accounts given by late missionaries of the brutal eruelties eommon 
in Ashantee and Dahomey—reviewed in the April number of the Southern Re- 
view. : 
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To suns autumnal, bursting pods disclose 

Their fleeces spotless as deseending snows; 

These, a rich freight, a thousand ships receive, 

A thousand looms, with fairy fingers, weave ; 

And hireling multitudes, in other lands,* 

Are blest with raiment from the negro’s hands.—p. 34. 


Louisiana smiles in her Cane fields, rich with sacharine 
juices: 
Nor these alone they give; their useful toil 

Lures the rich cane to its adopted soil— 
The luscious cane whose genial sweets diffuse 
More social joys than Hybla’s honied dews; 
Without whose help, no civic feast is made, 
No bridal cake delights—without whose aid, 
China’s enchanting cup itself appears 
To lose its virtue, and no longer cheers; 
Arabia’s fragrant berry idly wastes 
Its pure aroma, on untutored tastes: 

- Limes of delicious scent and golden rind, 
Their pungent treasures unregarded find ; 
Ices refresh the ey belle no more, 
And their lost comfits, infant worlds deplore.—p. 34. 


And Old Virginia offers her Calumet of peace—the stimu- 
lating weed—as far-famed as her mint juleps: 


The weed’s soft influence too, his hands prepare, 
That soothes the beggar’s grief, the monarch’s care, 
Cheers the lone scholar at his midnight work, 
Subdues alike the Russian and the Turk, 

The saint beguiles, the heart of toil revives, 

Ennui itself of half its gloom deprives; 

In fragrant clouds, involves the learned and great, 
In golden boxes, helps the toils of State, 

And, with strange magie and mysterious charm, 
Hunger can stay, and bores and duns disarm.—p. 35. 


From all of these the South draws her present opulence and 
power, and may defy, if she is true to herself in all the future, 
the shafts of her maligners. 


These precious products, in successive years, 
Trained by a master’s skill, the negro rears; 
New life he gives to Europe’s busy marts, 

To all the world, new comforts and new arts; 
Loom, spinner, merchant, from his hands derive 
Their wealth, and myriads by his labor thrive; 
While slothful millions, hopeless of relief, 

The slaves of pagan priest, and brutal chief, 
Harrassed by wars, upon their native shore, 
Still lead the savage life they led before.—p. 35. 





* Why these multitudes should wage war on the products of negro labor, as 
they sometimes threaten to do, is curious enough. Is the negro as well onlay 
ed in his own country for his own comfort and happiness? Does he produce, 
there, anything for the world’s advantage? Would it benefit the negro or man- 
kind to restore, to African barbarism, the millions employed in producing sugar, 
rice, and cotton? Could they be usefully employed at all, in any other way, 
for the world or for themselves? To buy the product of his labor is to contri- 
bute to his comfort. 
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The negro, at the same time, has learned great lessons, and 
made great advances: he has not been the muzzled ox tread- 
ing out the corn, as hireling labor, alas, too often is: 


Instructed thus, and in the only school 
Barbarians ever know—a master’s rule, 
The negro learns each civilizing art 
That softens and subdues the savage heart, 
Assumes the tone of those with whom he lives,* 
ogee the habit that refinement gives, 
And slowly learns, but surely, while a slave, 
The lessons that his country never gave, 
There tropic suns with fires unceasing pour 
A baleful radiance on the deadly shore; 
Foul vapours guard it; a remorseless host 
Of frenzied fevers sentinel the coast, 
Brood on the stream, the forest depths invade, 
Lurk with alluring slumber in the shade, 
Pursue the stranger that attempts to brave 
Their fatal power and hurl him to the grave. 
Science in vain her healing hand applies, 
From the dread coast, refining Commerce flies, 
The savage gloom, no foreign lights remove 
Of arts or arms that conquer to improve ; 
Nor yet beneath these unpropitious skies, 
Of native growth, can art or science rise; 
While States and Empires—an august array, 
In ruin glorious, flourish and decay, 
No sable muses here, with voice divine, 
Speak the charmed words that soften and refine, 
No black Prometheus with heroic heart, 
Wins and bestows the shining gifts of art, 
Bondsman of Fetish violence and lust, 
A slave of slaves, the negro licks the dust, 
Unchanged since Heaven's creative word outspread 
The seas, and heaved the mountains from their bed.—pp. 36-1. 


The abolitionists and their crew were never better depicted 
nor held up to scorn so bitterly before. We cannot include 
them all: 


Such now the maxims of the purer schoolt 





* That the slave acquires very decent manners from his associations, is evident 
enough from the way in which runaways are received into very respectable 
society among their Northern friends. He is imitative, and naturally acquires 
something of his Master’s politeness. A short time since, in Charleston, a party 
of Northern ladies and their friends were overtaken, in a walk, by a shower of 
rain. As they passed the door of a gentleman’s house, the servant invited them 
in. He introduced them into the parlor, handed them refreshments, and ex- 
pressed his regrets that his Master was not at home to entertain them. “You 
see,” said a Southern lady, “an example of the ‘down-trodden, brutalized Negro 
slave.” “Whata pity,’ replied the other, “that such a man should be a slave.” 
But what made him such a man, it may be asked, and what becomes of the 
brutalizing effect of slavery? Would he have acquired these manners in Ash- 
antee or omey—from Pagan priest or Chief, who cuts off a head when he 
would send a message to the other world? In what is his condition worse than 
that of a hireling waiter? 

+ The purer sehool of New England, which sets aside the Constitution and the 
Gospel, and substitutes Parker for St. Paul, and Beecher and Garrison for the 
Evangelists. 
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Of ethic lore, where sons of Slaves rule ;* 
No more allowed the negro to enslave, 
They damn the Master, and for freedom rave, 
Strange modes of morals and of faith unfold, 
Make newer gospels supersede the old, 
Prove that ungodly Paul connived at sin, 
And holier rites like Mormon’s priest, begin ; 
There, chief and teacher Gerrett Smith appears, 
There Tappan mourns, like Niobe, all tears, 
Carnage and fire, mad Garrison invokes, 
And Hale with better temper, smirks and jokes; 
There Giddings, with the negro mania bit, 
Mouths and mistakes his ribaldry for wit, 
His fustian speeches into market brings, 
And prints and peddles all the paltry things; 
The pest and scorn of legislative halls, 
No rule restraints him, no disgrace appals, 
Kicked from the House, the creature knows no pain, 
But crawls, contented to his seat again. —_, 
Wallows with joy in slander’s slough once more, 
And plays Thersites, happier’ than before; 
Prompt from his seat—when distant riots need 
The Senate’s aid—he flies with railway — 
Harrangues, brags, bullies, then resumes his chair, 
And wears his trephies with a hero’s air; 
His colleagues scourge him; but he shrewdly shows 
A profitable use for whips and blows— 
His friends and voters mark the increasing score, 
Count every lash and honour him the more. 

There supple Sumner, with the negro cause, 
Wins the sly game for office and applause; 
What boots it if the negro sink or swim! 
He gains the Senate, ’tis enough for him. 
What tho’ he blast the fortune of the State 
With fierce dissension and enduring hate? 
He makes his speech, his rhetoric displays, 
Trims the neat trope and points the sparkling phrase, 
With well turned period, fosters civil strife, 
And barters for a phrase a nation’s life; 
Sworn into office, his nice feelings loath+ 
The dog-like faithfulness that keeps an oath; 
For rules of right, the silly crowd may bawl, 
His loftier spirit scorns and spurns them all; 
He heeds nor Court’s deeree, nor gospel light, 
What Sumner thinks is right, alone is right; 
On this sound maxim Sires and Sons proceed, 
Changed in all else, but still in this agreed ; 
The Sires ali slavers, the humaner Son 
Curses the trade and mourns the mischief done. 
For gold they made the negroes slaves, and he 
For fame and office seeks to set them free; 
Self still the end in which their creeds unite, 
And that which serves the end is always right.—pp. 39-40-48. 





*In Rhode Island and Massachusetts, for example, where the morals of St. 
Paul are not sufficiently pure, and the gospel of Luke and Mark is superseded 
by that of Garrison and Philips. 

"+ “Is thy servant a dog that he should do thisthing?” Mr. Sumner’s answer, 
when asked whether he would obey the Constitution as interpreted by the au- 
thorities of the country. (What would Mr. Grayson now add to this note if he 
had the revise.—Eprror.) 
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How admirable is this closing picture of Southern life, and 
what a contrast is presented. e have but just reached, in 
our extract, the second part of Mr. Grayson’s work, and regret 
the necessity to close here: 


And yet the Master’s lighter rule ensures 
More order than the sternest code secures; 
No mobs of factious workmen gather here, 
No strikes we dread, no lawless riots fear; 
Nuns, from their convent driver, at midnight fly, 
Churehes, in flames, ask vengeance from the sky, 
Seditious schemes in bloody tumults end, 
Parsons incite, and Senators defend, 
But not where Slaves their easy labors ply, 
Safe from the snare, beneath a Master’s eye; 
In useful tasks engaged, employed their time, 
Untempted by the demagogue to crime, 
Secure they toil, uncursed their peaceful life, 
With labor’s hungry broils and wasteful strife.* 
No want to goad, no faction to deplore, 
The Slave eseapes the perils of the poor.—p. 48. 





(From the State Gazette. ) 


DEVELOPMENT AND PROSPECTS OF TEXAS. 
Her Territrory—Porutation—Sucar Crop—Corron Frerps anp Prosprcrs— 
GeNERAL Resources. 

1. The area of Texas. 

2. The relative area of our Sugar region. 

The census incorrectly places the area of Texas at 237,504 
square miles, or 152,002,560 acres. 

The true area of Texas, as accurately estimated at our Land 
Office, is 274,362 square miles, or 175,561,560 acres. 

We rank the first State of the Union for territory. 

Outside of our State the Southerner can look forward to few 
additional slave territories, and these, separately, of much less 
capacity than our State. Kansas and New Mexico are the 
a territories likely to become slaveholding States, and this 
event with Mexico is more remote than Kansas. But should it 
take place with both, we could not anticipate more than two 
dandealding States in Kansas and the same in New Mexico. 

When, however, we come td examine the resources of Texas, 
we find in her varied climate, geographical position, and con- 
venience to the commerce of the Atlantic, the Republic of 
Mexico, and the great Mississippi valley, an ample and invit- 
ing field for the capital and industry of the enterprising im- 
migrants of every State in the Union. 

First, our sugar-growing region. 

This may be said to extend along our whole coast, from the 
Sabine to the Rio Grande, and reaching into the interior at 








* The late Preston strike lost to the parties—masters and workmen—over two 
millions of dollars, and ended where it begun. 
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least thirty miles. Our shore line, except islands, bays, &c., 
is measured at 392 miles, or within forty-four miles of the 
whole extent of the coasts of both Virginia and North Caro- 
lina. This area would embrace the counties of Orange, Jeffer- 
son, Liberty, Harris, Galveston, Brazoria, Fort Bend, Wharton, 
Matagorda, Jackson, Victoria, Calhoun, Refugio, San Patri- 
cio, Nueces, and Cameron; we might add Hidalgo and Star 
on account of their latitude. 

Our principal sugar raising counties are at present Brazoria 
and Matagorda. These counties produce the great bulk of 
the sugar grown in the State. fn 1850 our total yield of 
sugar was only 7,351 hogsheads of 1,000 pounds each, and 
441,918 gallons of molasses. One single parish of Louisiana, 
say, St. Mary’s, produced at the same time nearly four times 
this amount of sugar and double the molasses. Of the 7,351 
hogsheads, Brazoria and Matagorda united produced over 
5,000 hogsheads. 

The following table shows the several counties in the State 
where sixty hogsheads and upwards were made in 1850, and 
the amount of molasses: 











Counties producing Sugar. at ene tae a= 
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The whole area of our sugar region, allowing it to cover, 
say, 30 by 392 miles of the interior, would be 7,526,400 square 
acres, with a capacity for production equal to, say one-third 
of its extent, or about three millions of hogsheads. Our pre- 
sent production is therefore less by four hundred per cent. 





than our capacity for at sugar. 
crop of the United States is 
ductive capacity of Texas. 


Indeed, the whole sugar 
ess by thirteen per cent. the pro- 


But when we thus limit the sugar area to these narrow 
bounds, we must say that sugar of excellent quality is made 


far north of this line. 


We have, therefore, but just entered upon the production 
of sugar, and, indeed, our pa tee is exceedingly limited. 


We need the machinery an 


superior ‘improvements in the 
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process of sugar boiling, &c., which Louisiana possesses to so 
great a degree. Without this our sugar can never attain the 
character which the soil and climate, aided by science, are 
capable of giving to it. We notice in an able essay delivered 
before the N. ew Orleans Academy of Sciences, by Dr. Barton, 
(published in De Bow’s Review,) the claim asserted for the 
sugar of Louisiana, that it is a more nutritious and a better 
article, and that more of it can be made than the sugar of the 
West Indies or Mexico. If this position is true, Texas may 
rely with strong hopes of a fair prospect for the future de- 
velopment of her sugar region; it being true that it is only an 
extension of the sugar area of Louisiana. 

We do not know that the northers of Texas affect the sugar 
cane much more injuriously than the severe winters of Loui- 
siana, for we notice that the rattoons in Louisiana were injured 
to a great extent by the frost of last winter—so much s0, as 
greatly to destroy the prospects of even a fair average yield 
the present season, It is also true that our rattoons were like- 
wise injured, but we do not know that they were injured any 
more extensively than in Louisiana. 

Sugar lands are destined to be of great value under all fu- 
ture circumstances, owing to their proximity to a large popu- 
lation of consumers of the article, and the necessarily limited 
area to which its production must be confined. The land ae- 
tually cultivated in the United States with sugar is but 400,000 
acres, probably not so gredt an area as the possessions of some 
of our large landholders in Texas. The product is 237,134 
hogsheads, at a valuation of $12,478,850. This would make 
the product per acre average over thirty dollars, which is 
il below the yield of a fair average crop. At four cents 
per pound it is the most productive crop in the United States, 
but it requires a large outlay of capital, and this prevents 
many from entering upon its production. The field, however, 
is capable of being extended to at least double the present 
production—our imports of sugar amounting to nearly four- 
teen millions of dollars annually. 

Our sugar region would be able to furnish a vastly larger 
amount than this. Supposing that only one-third of the sugar 
area of 7,526,400 acres should be actually cultivated in the 
article, the value of the products would not be less than 
$93,500,000 annually, while the united value of our domestic 
raised and foreign sugars amounts only to about $27,000,000 
annually, or not one-third the amount which might be raised 
in the State of Texas. 

At a more advanced day, this element of the wealth of 
Texas will, with the aid of railroads, open up a large and 
profitable market for the consumption of our interior products, 
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embracing mules, corn, wheat, and other supplies morejgheap- 
ly and better raised in a higher latitude of our State. 

The extent of the sugar cane region of Texas is estimated at 
7,529,400 square acres, or about one twent Fhe part of the 
whole State. This is but an insignificant fiek to Texians, who 
are accustomed to the wide ranges of so large a State. It is, 
however, a field of land larger than the whole State of Maryland, 
or the three States of Delaware, Connecticut, and Rhode Island 
united. It is larger than the whole island of Jamaica, which 
has produced an annual product of 143,000 hogsheads per year, 
and exceeding 18,000,000 pounds coffee, with large amounts of 

imento, arrow root, ginger, indigo, &c. In fact the s 
eld of Texas has more land actually capable of cultivation 
than the whole of the British West Indies, 

It was, doubtless, our proximity to the West Indies, and our 
finer cotton, as well as fair sugar field, which induced England 
to make liberal overtures to us, while the question of annexa- 
tion to the United States was pending in Congress. 

We intend, in the present number, to examine the cotton 
field of Texas. It is indeed a gigantic one, far surpassing the 
known limits of any of our sister cotton producing States. 

The area of the cotton field of Texas is dependent upon the 
superior elevation of the State, as well as itsextent. For illus- 
tration, Austin is in the latitude of Bayou Sara. The latter 
place lies in a parish producing two-thirds as much sugar as 
the whole product of Texas. 1e former (Austin) is in Travis 
county of this State, and is upwards of eighty miles from our 
sugar —— This is owing to the difference in the face of the 
earth. The altitude of Bayou Sara above the Gulf is about 
120 feet, while the altitude of Austin is nearly 600 feet. 

This will be more clearly seen by the following table of al- 
titudes carefully compiled by Commissioner Crosby, of the 
Land Office. 


Elevation above the level of the ocean in feet. 


Feet. 
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Guadaloupe at the mouth of Sandies................. 50 
6” Re a Rcdialesbaass bs alepigev cee’. 350 
See eae een mare meer rare 635 
REED» «as» 0.0:0\e sgn on twee $06 ciao Remme > Pete 767 
RG RUMI no > <n nppintheal dian aidiuln n » Witeibe- gy » sheiaie’ns lM 845 
Leona mountain, near Fort Inge..............2+646. 950 
Rio San Pedro, first crossing. ...........0+- sees eee 859 
Do. last | re ee 1,827 


po S| ere eer ere 2,091 
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I Co. 0 6:5:055 10 8 oe 2s th 2,075 
High Table a DOPOR.. 602 ope accrtecentmnsinewanet 3,008 
RAVE NE «oo: sca n= sige 44> 4.en oe Cede 2,338 
TG SPORE, vicina cnada aida bs exicane from 2,330 to 2,658 
Rio Escondido, first crossing.............00eeeeeeee 2,660 
SE INE ili arl o:ne.o aih.+ ion anon whi. «had + onic 4,240 
BR oe eee Pere 3,950 
 RIIIIDS 0: « siicn.0.5-09:> «0p SAAED in 4S Gieean.dle + + ogi 5,020 
Highest point of the road to El Paso................ 5,765 
EOD TR 0.0.2 koe sno atin ns +0 ethane 5,492 
Eagle Spring... ........--.sssesereeceececceecees 4,842 
First pot on the Rio Grande.................5065 3,700 
OOS pn cnn chrdsith alti dienes Guitens weeds desithinghl 3,750 
pt Bo ee ee cee 750 

Do. Te |; se Maan lls «inners «decades Osi 900 
Junction of the south and north forks of Red River.... 1,100 
Head of the main or south fork of Red River........ 2,450 
Llano Estacado (Staked Plain).......... from 2,300 to 2,500 


The cotton field of Texas, therefore, extends naturally much 
further south than the Mississippi valley. It extends over 
the whole State, west of the Guadaloupe, from as low as 29° 
north latitude, and varying from that line on the south, to 
about 30° north latitude, on the Sabine, according to the de- 
pression of the surface. In the valleys of every river, it is 
cultivated to some extent, even on the Rio Grande; but on 
this stream, and on the Nueces, the experiments have as yet 
been limited. North and west of San Antonio is a large field 
of country, which future years will, doubtless, find cultivated 
by the cotton planter. As far, however, as experiments have 
been made in the valley of the San Antonio, the Cibolo, the 
Guadaloupe, and the Colorado, they have proved eminently 
successful. This whole country isa fine cotton-growing region, 
and demands only the aid of railroads to develope its resources. 

On the other hand, the Brazos, the Trinity, the Neches, the 
Sabine and Red River, to near their sources, afford immense 
fields for the cotton planter, and are gradually filling up with 
that class. Settlers in Texas are necessarily compelled to estab- 
lish themselves near where they can have facilities for trans- 
portation to market; and whoever has travelled over our valleys 
will be struck with the fact that immense bodies of land, of a 
fertily undoubted, have not yet, or will be settled for years to 
come, unless some artificial means of communication, such as 
railroads, can be constructed. Fine cotton lands are found in 
our prairies far distant from rivers, and these, as in Illinois, will 
be cultivated as far as twenty and thirty miles from timber, 
when the facilities of railroads shall be obtained. On the San 
Saba, the Llano, and Pecan Bayou, the time will come when 
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we shall find a large amount of cotton produced. At present 
we cannot expect, nor but for railroad communication, could 
we ever hope for it. 

In 1850 the principal cotton-producing counties were Colo- 
rado,. Washington, vasceias and Austin, in the west, and 
Harrison and Rusk, in the east. Such, however, have been 
the changes in the amount produced by the great increase of 
immigration, that a much different state of things at present 
exists. We find in the census, the number of slaves and 
amount of cotton in each county of our State. Taking this 
and the number of slaves for 1855, reported by the Comptrol- 
ler, as our data, we are able to make the following estimate of 
cotton produced in the past year. There are, no doubt, some 
errors in the census, and the amount of bales is much under 
the actual facts. 














1850. 1850. 1855. 1855. | 1850. 1850. 1855. 1855. 
Counties. Slaves. Bales. Slaves. Bales.| Counties. Slaves. Bales. Slaves. Bales, 
Anderson.... 600 734 1,917 2,845) Jasper....... 541 359 991 650 
Angelina.... 196 174 291 260 | Jefferson .... 269 2 216 2 
Austin ...... 1,549 3,205 2,353 4,868 | Kaufman.... 65 6 829 80 
SOs — — 406 3 | Lamar....... 1,085 1,055 . 1,296 1,800 
Bastrop ..... 919 1,478 1,748 2,811! Lavacca...., 4382 5260 «1,004 39:1, 217 
Bosque...... — - 34 —/| Leon........ 621 918 1,455 2,047 
es 889 — 979 —| Liberty...... 892 253 922 263 
Bowie....... 1,641 1,113 1,866 2,500} Limestone... 618 680 670 
Burnet ...... — -— 150 31| Matagorda... 1,208 1,613 1,529 1,982 
Brazoria..... 3,507 = 8, 581 4,292 4,800)McLennan... — aaa 1,048 1,217 
Brazos ...... 148 142 427 420 | Medina...... 28 — 25 = 
Burleston.... 500 1,010 1,047 2,115) Milam....... 436 = 713 ae 
Caldwell..... 274 122 1,171 519 | Madison..... oe _ 429 8 
Coryell... ... — -- 139 28| Montgomery. 945 1,109 1,448 1,688 
Calhoun. .... 234 109 810 144} Nacogdoches 1,404 835 1,702 1,026 
Cameron * 58 _ 15 — | Navarro..... 246 2 1,135 9 
a 1,902 1,578 3,518 2,912) Newton...... 426 152 602 214 
Cherokee.... 1,288 1,083 2,286  1,778| Nueces...... 4? — 89 iets 
Collin ....... 134 1 432 8| Orange...... _— — 185 174 
Colorado .... 723 4,771 1,580 9,480) Panola...... 1,193 88 1,990 1,560 
Comal....... 61 10 126 EE 582 1,427 1,100 
i eee i — 123 — | Red River 1,406 579 = s:«1, 807 2 
Dallas. 207 44 481 100 | Refugio...... _ 148 - 
Denton...... 10 ~- 74 — | Robinson 2 4 1, 239 201 
De Witt..... 568 54aT 1,000 | Rusk........ 1386 2,659 8,620 4,508 
Ellis......... 1T -- 517 — | Sabine....... 702 800 596 
Fannin...... 528 874 = 11, 019 708 | San Augustine 1,561 1,020 1,382 939 
Freestone.... — — 2,167 4,517) San Patricio. 3 a 21 _ 
Fayette...... 1,016 1,194 2,072 2,478) Shelby...... 961 790 17 rf 
Fort Bena... 1,554 2,465 1,746 2%,869/Smith....... TT 415 2,414 1,897 
ee - oa 851 633 | Start........ _— _ pan = 
Galveston.... T14 ~ 761 —| Tarrant 65 — 280 _ 
Guadaloupe.. 833 182 1, 687 900 | Titus........ 467 292 1,208 T55 
Gillespie. .... 5 -- 63 — | Trinity...... — —_ 260 122 
Goliad... ..... 213 — 416 — | Travis ....... 791 234 2,068 611 
Gonzales 601 1,271 2,186 4,517 2 ee 418 184 752 831 
Grayson..... 186 5 602 Upshur ...... 682 673 «1,784 = «1, 760 
Grimes...... 1,680 2,282 3,124 4,455) Van Zant An 57 125 179 
Harris....... 905 11 1,084 —| Victoria ..... 571 270 850 401 
Me nieckvs oe _ _ 13| Walker ...... 1,301 873 2,758 1,852 
Harrison. . 6,218 4,581 7,018 5,170} Washington. 2,817 4,008 4,899 6,246 
eS 128 2 517 T| Webbt...... _ os —_ _ 
Henderson 81 81 411 157 | Wood ....... _ 

i. 154 8 23| Wharton..... 1,242 2,892 1,798 4,187 
Houston 678 750 1,595 1,450) Williamson.. 155 -- TST — 
Hunt........ 41 5 198 24 — —— 
Johnson. .... _ -— 120 19 | Sum total....58,161 58,072 105,974 105,111 
Jackson...... 839 290 TT 580 





* Including Star and Webb. + See Cameron. 
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In 1850 we had 58,161 slaves, and produced 58,072 bales 
of cotton. In 1855, our number of slaves had increased to 
105,974, and in the same ratio we might estimate our present 
prodint at a total of, say 105,111 bales. This, we are afraid, 

oes not net more than $25 per bale of 400 pounds, _ With 
Eroper facilities, it ought to net $30. At $25, the annual pro- 

uct might be put at $2,627,775, and our annual loss upon 
this crop, for want of railroad facilities, at $525,555, which 
sum, if annually put out at interest, would, in a few years it- 
self build a railroad from the northern extremity of the State 
to the gulf. 

We now stand next to Louisiana in the product of cotton 
for 1850. In that year the comparative crops of cotton were 
as follows : 





States. {00 Ibs.each: | States 400 Ibs, each: 
BR. . onc 6cekecbcvers 564,629} North Carolina............ 50,5465 
BIE, . cc's chains coamiee 65,344 | South Carolina. ........... 300,901 
SIS oo Si:s a0n¢ dckals one 45,181 | Temnetsee . .. nc ccsccccccs 194,532 
PPS rr 409 091 | Texas. .......ccccscecece 58,072 
Se re 14} (now) 105,111 
Mentucky ...........0.655 VSO) Virgina... ioc secs. oss 8,947 
RS RES » SR 178,737 ——- 
Mississippi. ............... 484,292| Sum total........ oaked 2,445,893 


Since the taking of the census there have been considerable 
additions of cotton lands in Alabama, Louisiana, insieeaae 
South Carolina, and Tennessee, consequent upon the comple- 
tion and projection of railroads, and the appropriation by the 
Federal Government to some of the States, of lands. for rail- 
road and other purposes. Many thousands of acres of land 
are now being put into cultivation in those States, which had 
been peer over, first on account of their apparent poorness 
of soil or overflow, and second, their remoteness from market. 
In Mississippi and Louisiana, there have been also lar, 
amounts of igus from inundation by the building of 
levees and drathage, and nearly all of those lands, when eul- 
tivated, are 9. agent to cotton plantations. 

In view of these facts, the next census will show a heavy 
increase of bales in our sister States. 

But, while for some years these States may continue to pro- 
duce more cotton than Texas, it is in the nature of things im- 
possible for any one State of the South to maintain long its 
ascendancy over us. This will be at once self-evident, when 
we come to survey our cotton-producing area. 

Andrews, in his Report on the Colonial and Lake Trade, 
published in 1853 by order of the United States Senate, esti- 
mated the area of Texas susceptible of cultivation in cotton, 
at ten millions of acres, requiring 1,200,000 hands to cultivate 
it, and producing 5,000,000 of bales of cotton. He estimates 
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the annual product of Texas at 2,000,000 bales beyond all 
other States. 











Area suscepti- | No. of hands | Probable pro- 
STATES. ble of cultiva- necessary duct in bales of 

tion in cotton. therefor. 400 pounds. 
SDS od Saba ce ve ce ndawegdats a+} 6,000,000 750,000 3,000,000 
SE oicedimsrge 40-0 seciapielied Mahon 10,000,000 1,250,000 5,000,000 
SL: irk s's « ¢ ph 30s anieeuiinel 8,000,000 875,000 1,500,000 
Es. & 6 vb 6p acc citanenacsuemet 8,000,000 875,000 1,500,000 
RR Pr oe Pe ne see] 2,000,000 250 ,000 1,000,000 
Gouth Carelina, ......scccvcccdeses 200 ,000 25,000 100,000 
EE on ccc ccseerencngeenened 6,000 ,000 750,000 3,000 ,00 
GE ic cca gacecashves satin 8,000,000 875,000 1,500,000 
GN So ck wich bevccende neuen 6,000 ,000 750 ,000 3,000,000 
Eis. « «cus. éanssgsene se 39 , 200 ,000 4,900 ,000 19 ,600 ,000 














But Mr. Andrews has fallen into many errors, and the above 
is one of them, so far as it relates to Texas. Our cotton area 
may be put down at one-third of the whole State, or 58,520,520 
acres. Those who know the character of our country, its level 
plains, and the several degrees of latitude in which cotton may 

e cultivated, will regard this estimate as a low one. Now 
we will take, say only one-third of this area, as capable of 
being exclusively appropriated to cotton. This would be 
19,506,840 acres, which at the low average of say 700 pounds 
seed cotton to the acre, would make a total of 13,654,788,000 
pounds seed cotton, or 9,032,705 bales of ginned cotton at 
1,400 pounds of seed cotton to the bale. A bale to the acre 
is a very frequent average in Texas. 

From a paper transmitted to the House of Representatives 
on the 10th inst., by the Secretary of State, we estimate the 
average number of bales (400 pounds per bale) imported into 
Great Britain from all gountries, at 2,095,839 bales; to France 
do. 65,913 bales; to Spain, 84,260 bales; to oles countries, 
from the United States, 264,532 bales. The is 2,510,544 
bales. This amount includes nearly all the cotton now ship- 

d abroad from the place where it is raised, and from which 
it appears that it is but about one-fourth of the amount of bales 
which the State of Texas itself is capable of producing, at the 
lowest basis of calculation. 

A State with resources so formidable must command capital 
and population in a rapid ratio, with her seale of internal im- 
provements. It is also inevitable that with a proper direction 
to,our railroads, an element of capital like this will build up 
a cotton market in our own State. It is a matter of time; the 
causes already exist. 

It is estimated by Mr. J. N. Cardoza, of Charleston, in a 
very able commercial paper, and which we have read with 
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great pleasure, that from 1855 to 1865 there will be an ave- 
rage annual deficit in our product of cotton, amounting to 
476,500 bales. This is edie as much as the whole cotton 
crop of the State of Mississippi in 1850. The truth of this 
calculation, therefore, involves the settlement of the cotton 
lands of Texas to a great extent, seeing that. we have so large 
a field yet entirely unoccupied. Our crop, say of 116,000 
bales, at the highest average of acres to produce it, would not 
occupy an area of more than 232,000 acres, leaving cotton 
land to cultivate to the amount of 16,836,485 acres. 

As to the fairness of Mr. Cardoza’s calculation, his premises 
are doubtless correct. From 1845 to 1855, cotton increased 
in production 9% per cent. per annum, while consumption in- 
creased at 16% per cent. Ata mere continuance of the same 
rate, his prediction must be realized. But in the present atti- 
tude of affairs we go further. The election of Mr. Buchanan 
involves the acquisition of Cuba, while the revolution in Cen- 
tral America cannot stop in Nicaragua; it must sweep. the 
whole country. Again, Russia is rapidly becoming an Ameri- 
can buyer, and she has tens of millions who have not a cotton 
shirt.to their backs. In the whole face of our foreign relations 
we have the strongest reason to believe that the consumption 
of cotton will be increased at a higher rate than at present. 

Our limits are already exhausted, but we must advert to the 
fertility of the soil. A bale of cotton to the acre, in the Bra- 
zos bottoms, is a fair average crop. Many planters have pro- 
duced one and a half, and some as high as two bales. ese 
lands have been more tried than others, but it is unquestion- 
ably true that on the Trinity and Red river, as well as the Col- 
orado, the Guadaloupe, and the Cibolo, planters have been 
highly successful. In several letters from reliable friends re- 
siding in these valleys, we have statements of cotton erops, 
which wouldseem incredible to the ears of Alabama or 
Georgia planters. We do not believe that any money put out 
at interest at the highest rates, is as good an investment at the 
present time, as the cotton lands of Texas. These will double 
the average product of Alabama, Georgia, South Carolina, 
and Tennessee; while with a railroad system, such as we must 
have in a few years, the cost of getting the cotton to market 
will not be more than is now the case in the interior of those 
States. 

There is another important fact known to planters in Texas, 
especially in the western part. It requires fess labor to eulti- 


vate a crop, than in the States. One hand can tend to a third 
more land, in consequence of the nature of the season and 
fecundity of the soil. Where land may not produce a bale to 
the acre, still it is very usual to make a crop of ten bales to 
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the hand. It requires, therefore, less capital for a plantation 
in Texas, than in the States; and a cotton planter may live a 
hundred miles in the interior, and yet make as much money 
asa planter near the Mississippi river, with all its superior 
facilities of transportation. 

Our circulation extends to our surrounding sister States, and 
numbers some of their influential public men, but we do trust 
that our cotemporaries of the press in Mississippi, Alabama, 
Tennessee, Georgia, and South Carolina, will do us the favor 
to extend the circulation of these facts through their excellent 
journals. We have certainly underrated the facets, in our esti- 
mate of the cotton area of Texas. Time will prove this. 
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The author of the following able argument signs himself a “Presbyterian in 
the Far South,” and addresses himself to the writer in the Princeton Review of 
an article on Negro Emancipation. 

The subject was treated so fully in the last volume of the Review that many 
may think further discussion unnecessary. The Colonization Society has, how- 
ever, strong and ardent friends in the South, whose convictions are all honest 
and patriotic, and who we know are always glad to weigh and consider every- 
thing that may be said upon matters of such cardinal consequence. 

If the discussion, in every possible point of view, by the ablest intellects 
among us during the last twenty years, hasmot reached in any influential man- 
ner the masses in the free States, let if be remembered, and this for our consola- 
tion, they have removed every doubt, strengthened the most vascillating, and 
united the whole Southern public in the one sentiment, that slavery is morally, 
socially, industrially, and politically right—the best for the master and the slave, 
and necessarily to be maintained at any and all hazards. It is thus, in dissemi- 
nating such documents, we claim some service to the State.-—Epiror. 


The slave population of the United States, embracing that 
of Texas, not heretofore included, at the census about to be 
taken, will probably exceed 3,200,000. But we will take that 
number for the present estimates. That population having 
more than doubled itself every thirty years, the annual in- 
crease must be over 106,000. If then, we would keep its 
numbers stationary, provision must be made for the removal 
of that number every year, from the United States to Africa. 
But the plan of the Kentucky emancipationists endorsed by 
the Reviewer, goes beyond an effort to keep the slave popula- 
tion from increasing. Their design is to extinguish it alto- 
gether, going to work prospectively, that is, to manumit all 
children born in slavery after this time. Let us look at this a 
little in detail. 

If we take thirty-three years, as the period of .a generation, 
the present number of slaveg, viz: 3,200,000, will be replaced: 
by an equal number in that time, exclusive of the annual in- 
crease. Accordingly the existing slave population requires 

4 
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the birth of 94,000 children every year to keep up the present 
number. This added to the min Be <8 annual increase, makes 
an aggregate of 200,000, for the annual births. The actual 
number of children born must exeeed this, because so many 
die in infancy and youth. But this will be the number to be 
sent to Africa every year, under this scheme of “prospective 
emancipation.” 

Its authors, however, do not propose to send off these infants 
as fast as they are born. They propose: Ist—To have them 
fed and clothed, nursed and physick’d, during infaney. 2d. 
To have them properly brought up and educated during youth, 
to fitthem for freedom. 3d.—To have them taught such trades, 
arts and professions, as will enable them to support themselves 
and families, to make useful citizens, and to sustain their part 
in the affairs of government; and all this at the expense of the 
commonwealth. It would be unreasonable to expect, there- 
fore, if the work commenced with the present year, (1850,) 
that those first born would be fitted for colonization in less 
than twenty years—postponing the work of emigration to any 
material extent until the year 1870. But in these twenty years 
we should have accumulated on our hands four millions of 
these black denizens, restless under existing needful restraints; 
ambitious of entering upon their new sphere of life—perhaps 
opposed to emigrate at all, considering it far pleasanter te stay 
where they are, and occupy this hand, the land of their birth! 
Our Reviewer concedes that those blacks amongst us, already 
free, have as much right to this country as the whites have! 
May we not expect some dusky moralist to arise, prepared in 
due time to py this claim a step further? We indeed pro- 

removal as a condition upon whieh freedom is conferred, 
ut he will ask what right have we to impose or enforce any 
such condition ¢ | 

Let it be borne in mind also that, besides these four millions 
of freed blacks, there will still remain more than a million 
adult slaves, the fathers, mothers, and relatives of these deni- 
zens. Will these slaves continue the contented and happy 
people they are now, under the constant excitement, whic 
the removal and emigration of child after child, year after 

ear must produce? And if our slaves are the ignorant de- 
nel immoral beings they are represented to be, will there 
be no danger of insurrection and revolt, even if their emigra- 
ting children are wholly passive and reconciled to leave them 
behind? Is the Reviewer bold enough to predict the conse 
quences? Dr. Breckinridge, we believe to be a man of great 
moral and erage courage, but ywe venture to say that he 
would recoil from the thought of rearing a young family ina 
society passing through this transition state. He would be 
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apt to find it to be his duty to pass over from his beloved Ken- 
tucky, to the north bank of the Ohio, until this revolution was 
effected. Yet in Kentucky, with only one-fourth of her pop- 
ulation slaves, the trial and risk would be trifling, compared 
with those States where the slaves equal or outnumber the 
whites. Our Reviewer, however, with admirable self-compla- 
cency, sets it down that all opposition to this scheme of “pro- 
gressive emancipation,” arises solely from “ self-interest, igno- 
rance, and prejudice |” 

Again: the great excellence claimed for the Kentucky plan 
of emancipation, over that of abolition, is, that it is to be ap- 
plied to the offspring hereafter born of slaves, to be duly edu- 
cated and fitted for freedom before they are permitted to en- 
joy it, and then to be sent off and colonized in Africa, while 
their owners are to be paid a fair price for them. It becomes 
therefore very important, that we examine carefully into the 
cost or expense of carrying this plan into execution, lest we 
be hereafter mocked and derided as fools, who “began to build 
and were not able to finish!” 

The different items of expense may be arranged under the 
following heads: 

First.— Remuneration to owner. We presume it is intended 
to pay the value of freed children as infants.. This, by com- 
mon consent, is fixed at one hundred dollars a piece. 

Second.— Board, clothing, &c., of each child wntil six years 
old, twenty dollars a year. This is considered to be the ex- 
pense, upon the plainest and cheapest plan that prevails in 
rearing such children in slavery. 

Third.— Board, clothing, tuition and books, for each child, 
from siz to twelve years old, forty dollars a year. We assume 
that after twelve years old, the labor of each child is adequate 
to its own support, and to the expense of acquiring any further 
education, trade, or profession between twelve and twenty years 
old,—the latter being the age fixed on for removal or emigra- 
tion; and 

Fourth.—Removal and colonization, fifty dollars a-piece; 

and we adopt this sum upon the statement of the Reviewer, 
that it has been found sufficient. 
We next proceed to arrange these items of expenditure in 
a tabular form, in order that the Reviewer and other advocates 
of.“ prospective emancipation,” may see at a glance the sums 
of money required every year to carry through their enter- 
prise, and may cast about them to ascertain to the entire satis- 
faction, as well of themselves. as of others, whence the ways 
and means are to be derived... 
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Years. |Chikiren free.|Support till 6.|3upport over 6.) Purchase. PR is 
I 200;000 | $4,000,000 |.............- ,000 ,000 |$24 , 000,000 
2 400,000 | 8,000,000 }.......-..065 20,000,000 | 28,000,000 
3 600,000 | 12,000,000 |........eeeee 20,000,000 } 32,000,000 
4 800,000 | 16,000,000 |......-...000- 20,000,000 | 36,000,000 
5 | 1,000,000 | 20,000,000 |............2. 20,000,000 | 40,000,000 
“@°|. 1,200,000 | 24,000,000 |.........-.0.. 20,000,000 | 44,000,000 
7 | 1,400,000 | 24,000,000 $8,000,000 | 20,000,000 | 52,000,000 
8 | 1,600,000 | 24,000,000 16,000,000 | 20,000,000 | 60,000,000 
9} 4,800,000 | 24,000,000 24,000,000 | 20,000,000 | 68,000,000 
1@} 2,000,000 | 24,000,000 82,000,000 | 20,000,000 | 76,000,000 
11 |. 2;200;000 | 24,000,000 40,000,000 | 20,000,000 | 84,000,000 
123 | 2,400,000 | 24,000,000 48,000,000 | 20,000,000 | 92,000,000 


























Kor the succeeding eight years, the annual expense will be 
stationary, at the sum of ninety-two millions of dollars. 

In. 1870, the removal or emigration to Africa of those born 
in 1850, is to take place, which will add a further item of ten 
millions. And accordingly the expenditure every year, will 
amount to one hundred and two millions of dollars, for the 
next thirteen _— After that time, (A. D. 1883,) there will 
be.a gradual decrease of births among the slaves, and the an- 
nual expenses must diminish ina like ratio. But having passed 
the climax of expenditure, we need not pursue the calculation 
any further. The first thirty-three years’ operations will re- 
quire about Two THOUSAND SEVEN HUNDRED MILLIONS OF DOLLARS! 
or nearly thrice the sum expended by the Federal Govern- 
ment during the last thirty years. 

We now repeat, that it behooves the prospeetive emancipa- 
tignists, to show satisfactorily from what souree they propose 
tomeet this enormous expenditure. Is it from the f ve a 
Government? Will they convince two-thirds of the States to 
amend the Constitution so as to confer on Congress the power 
to raise money for this purpose by taxes or imposts ¢ br, do 
they expect that the States where slavery does not exist, will 
contribute a just proportion, according to their ability, in, ac- 
complishing this stupendous charity? Or, do they really mean 
that this work is to be undertaken and accomplished by the 
people of the States holding slaves, alone and unaided? Some 
one of these methods must be chosen and shown to be practi- 
cable ; and when that election has been made, and the argn- 
ments adduced in its support, it willbe time enough to examine 
bd weight and soundness. 

jut instead ot grappling with the difficulties in their way. 

d showing how these can be obviated or conquered, we find 
thé Reviewer and his author indulging in the following extatie 
vision : 
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“This is one of the. brightest. prospects now open fer .our 
world. It is the great hope of Africa. We fully agree with 
Dr. Breckinridge when he says that the plan of African colo- 
nization ‘is one of the greatest, most fruitful, and most sublime 
events of any age. e great necessity of the world at, this 
moment, is a free, civilized, christian, and powerful State with- 
in the tropics; a necessity felt through every period of the 
world’s history, and now about to. be realized. The Western 
coast of Africa, is in every point of view, the most effective for 
such a State to occupy; the black race, of which there cannot 
be less than 150,000,000 upon the earth, is pre-eminently the 
race needing such a development and prepared for it; and the 
United States are exactly in a condition to found such a eom- 
monwealth with this race, under circumstances most glorious 
to ourselves, the most hopeful to the world, and the most bene- 
ficial to the blacks.’—{p. 14.) This glorious prospect never can 
be realized, or at least very imperfectly, without a large sy 
of emancipation in this country. This is the source whence 
the materials for this christian commonwealth on the coast of 
Africa, must be principally derived. It would therefore be a 
great calamity to the world, if, in our blindness, we should 

am up this current, and instead of allowing it to flow out. in 
a healthful stream, force it to become a s nt pool, convert- 
ing our own land in some of its fairest portions, into malarious 
swamps.” What a pity that the bright and glowing anticipa- 
tions of the Reviewer, should be clouded over by such \un- 
poetic, matter of fact considerations, as are here presented. We 
admire these balloon ascensions of genius for their boldness 
and beauty, without the smallest wish ourselves to quit terra 
firma and embark with them—at least until these aeronauts 
show that they can guide their flight into some haven of safety, 
with certainty and success. 

Down to the present time, African slavery in the United 
States has produced more good than evil, to both the white 
and the black race—maugre all the sickly sensibilities that 
have been expended on the subject. The slaves of the United 
States are better provided and cared for, in all that appertains 
to bodily health and comfort, and are vastly more elevated in 
morals and religion, than any equal portion of the African race 
elsewhere on earth. 

We well remember when colonization societies were’ first 
organized, that they were to be the great means of ~ae on 
a general bags of emameipation. It was then confidently 
predicted, that even before this day, without such a  safety- 
valve, slavery must produce an explosion that would overwhelm 
the country with inevitable ruin. What has been the result? 
Thirty years ago, we had 1,600,000 slaves in the United States, 
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now we have 3,200,000; while in all that time*there have been 
colonized, not one eighth of the number born in a single year,* 
and notwithstanding this great increase of numbers, the con- 
dition of the slave is greatly improved, in the religious instrue- 
tion, patriarchal government, and physical comforts he now 
enjoys, above what he did thirty years ago, although this im- 
provement has been retarded by the mad interference of fanatics. 

Within these thirty years, the two great staples of the plant- 
ing States, cotton and sugar, which cannot be successfully eul- 
tivated by white labor, have increased; sugar from 20,000 to 
250,000 hogsheads, and cotton from 500,000 to 2,700,000 bales 
per annum. In spite of this deadly upas, the South is full of 
colleges and schools—has her railroads and factories, and is 
steadily marching onward in every valuable improvement; 
and ina moval and religious point of view, does not shrink 
from a comparison of progress with her elder sisters, according 
to and twee f Do these things furnish the evidence 
of that moral pestilence, those “stagnant pools and malarious 
— so poetically sung and prophecied by our Northern 
seer 

The colonization of freed blacks in Africa deserves the pa- 
tronage and support of Christians here, not because it opens a 
door for “prospective emancipation,” but as a powerful auxili- 
ary in sending the Gospel there to the descendants of Canaan. 
And so long as the colonists feel their need of such support, 
and look to the whites for guidance and direction, they will 
a and prosper. But whenever the time shall come that 
they consider themselves strong enough to act independently 
of their white patrons, ambitious men will arise among them, 
jealous of foreign influence, and tempted by lust of power, and 
the weakness of their savage neighbors, to extend their domin- 
ions by other means than the peaceful sway of the Gospel. 
And the sure consequence will be, that intead of diffusing the 
blessings of civilization and christianity, they will gradually 
relapse and assimilate to the state whence they were taken. 
As a colony-in fact, if not in name, Liberia will continue to be 
a blessing to Africa. As a powerful, independent nation, it 
would soon prove a curse to the world. 





* By the report of the Colonization Society, made in 1852, it seems that in 32 
years, 7,592 persons have been sent to that colony, including 800 to the colony 
of Maryland, and 1,044 liberated Africans, The “present emigrant population 
of the colony,” is stated at “about six or seven thousand.” The emigrants were 
from Massachusetts 10, Rhode Island 32, Congectiout 80, New York 126, New 
somey 1, Delaware 4, Maryland 489, District of Columbia 101, Virginia 2,409, 
No Carolina 872, South Carolina 372, Georgia 756, Alabama 49, Mississippi 
505, Louisiana 234, Tennessee 287, Kentucky 297, Ohio 45, Indiana 30, Illinois 
84, Michigan 1, lowa 3. Slaveholding States, 6,972; non-slaveholding, 457: 
sn free, 2,720; purchased, 204; emancipated for Liberia, 3,868.—Ep. Dz Bow’s 

EVIEW. 
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It is almost impossible to believe the accounts that are given, 
from day to day, of the immense accretions of strength which 
the anti-slavery and abolition parties of the North are bring- 
ing to bear against the institutions of the South, and the bul- 
warks of the Federal Constitution. We may not believe that 
the power is yet in their hands to consummate the incendiary 
and revolutionary Pi oe they have so dearly at heart; but 
there is enough indicated in their triumphs upon the floors of 
Congress, in the hosts of influential and widely circulated 
journals devoted to their cause, embracing the ablest and 
formerly the most conservate, and including even the period- 
ical press; in the power of their pulpit, in the lectures of their 
colleges—even those the South so: long has cherished—in the 
writings and Sr vie rd their men of education and talent, 
to satisfy us that the danger is none the less imminent because 
it is not exactly at the door. The question is but one of time. 
Tf not an issue of to day—expect it to-morrow, or perhaps the 

y after. 

“A preacher to the pulpit comes, 

And calls upon the crowd, 

For Southern creeds and Southern hopes, 
To weave a bloody shroud. 

Beside the prayer-book on his desk 
The bullet-mould is seen, 

And near the Bible's golden clasp, 
The dagger’s steely sheen ; 

The simple tale of Bethlehem 
No more is fondly told,” &c.* 

We have collected for some time past whatever papers, 
speeches, ete., have come within our reach, going to show the 
kind of feeling entertained by the men who are sweeping 
ores before them in the free States, and are coming 
nearer and nearer to the possession of the Federal power. 


Mr. Wirson, Senator from Massachusetts: “Freemen of the North have a 
right te govern this country, for they are the party of the Union, law, and 
liberty.” 

Mr. Sumner, another Massachusetts Senator, of whom more hereafter : “The 
good citizen as he reads the requirements of this aect—the fugitive slave—is filled 
with horror, * * Here the path of duty is clear. I am Bounp To DISOBEY 
THIS ACT.” 

“Sir, I wil) net dishonor this home of the Pilgrims and of the Revolution by 
admitting—nay, I eannot believe—that this bill will be executed here.” 

Mr. Buruscame, member from Massachusetts: “The times demand, and we 
must have, an anti-slavery constitution, an anti-slavery Bible, and an anti-slavery 
God.” * 

Mr. Banks, Speaker of the Congress: “ Although I am not one of that class 
of men who ery for the perpetuation of the Union, though I am willing in a 
eertain state of circumstances to let it slide, I have no fear for its perpetuation. 





* New Orleans Delta. 
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But let me say, if the chief object of the people of this country be to maintain 
and propagate chattel property in man—in other words, human slavery—this 
Union cannot and ought not to stand.” 

Mr. Sewarp: “There is a higher law than the Constitution, which regulates 
our authority over the domain. * * It (slavery) can be and must’ be abol- 
ished, and you and I must do it.” ’ 

Mr. Wave: “There is really no union now between the North and the South, 
and he believed no two nations upon the earth entertained feelings of more bit- 
ter rancor towards each other than these two nations of the Republic.” 

Mr. Horace Mann: “In conclusion, I have only to add, that such is my solemn 
and abiding conviction of the character of slavery, that, under a full sense of 
my responsibility to my country and my God, I deliberately say, better dis- 
union—better a civil or a servile war—better anything that God in his Provi- 
dence shall send—than ansextension of the bonds of slavery.” 

Mr. Gippines: “I look forward to the day when there shall be a servile insur- 
reetion in the South; when the black man, armed with British bayonets, and 
led on by British officers, shall assert his freedom, and wage a war of extermi- 
nation against his master; when the toreh of the incendiary shall light up the 
towns and cities of the South, and blot out the last vestige of slavery. And 
though I may not mock at their calamity, nor laugh when their fear cometh, 
yet, 1 will hail it as the dawn of a political millennium.” 

Referring to this state of things, the New Orleans Bulletin, 
one of the most devoted Union papers, remarks, and we make 
this quotation for the sake of the extract it furnishes from the 
Courier and Enquirer, as well as for the strong language it 
adopts: 

“Secession is a foul and rank weed which finds no culture or 
sustenance in this uncongenial soil. Such being the universal 
sentiment predominant in this community, our people have 
always been slow to credit the fact of the existence of an op- 
posite feeling in any part of the country. The wild and irra- 
tional ravings of the abelition press proper was supposed to be 
confined to a few fanatics, small in number and despicable in 
character, and by no means representing the opinions of the 
Northern people in the aggregate. Most unfortunately, differ- 
ent impressions begin to prevail. We cannot beguile our- 
selves any longer with such delusive hopes. The fact cannot 
be disguised or circumvented that this feeling of hostility to 
the institution of slavery, and to the section of country where 
it exists, is getting to be wide-spread, bitter and insatiable. 
The most disereet, conservative and patriotic men of the North 
are openly taking sides on a sectional issue, which if it be their 
design to agitate until it is disposed of, can be terminated in 
no other way than by a dissolution of the Union. This is the 
only finality of this vexatious and embarrassing question, 
which the factious disputants who persist in agitating it expect 
or hope for. Another unfavorable symptom of this condition 

of general disaffection on this subject is the tone of what has 
been heretofore denominated the ‘conservative press.’ We 
have at hand a most flagrant example of the degree and ma- 
levolence of this fraticidal feeling, as exhibited by a journal 
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which; until a few months past, has been signalized for the 
national and friendly spirit which characterized it. The paper 
we instance is the Soon York Courier and Enquirer, and its 
editor is Gen. Jas. Watson Webb, who, from the zealous 
champion of peace and good will among the people of the 
States, as members of a common family, has been transmogri- 
fied into a bitter and relentless foe, the open and avowed ad- 
vocate of internecine war. 

In the Courier and Enquirer of the 26th ult. appeared an 
elaborate editorial article on the ‘Presidency.’ The following 
two paragraphs contain the essence of the article, and reflect the 
diabolical spirit we have been speaking of. A parallel to this 
malignant expression of remorseless hate has never appeared 
in a Southern journal, during the most excited period of sec- 
tional strife ee discord. 


‘The Presidency.—Whoever is capable of reasoning upon national affairs is 
compelled to admit that we have approached a crisis in the national history such 
as has never oceurred before. We are in the midst of a revolution, the origin 
of which is sectional, and its avowed object to gratify the grasping ambition of 
the slave power; and a civil war waged in behalf of freedom and in resistance 
of slavery extension is a fitting accompaniment of an attempt on the part of the 
South and their co-laborers of the North to trample on the principles and guar- 
antees of the Constitution by the extension of slavery into free territory through 
the direct legislation of the General Government. 

‘That such is precisely the state of the country no honest and intelligent man 
will deny; and this admitted, the remedy is simple and the.duty of every pa- 
triot perfectly apperess The remedy is to go to the polls, and through the 
ballot box repudiate the infamous platform put forth at Cincinnati, and over 
which the black flag of slavery waves with characteristic impudence ; and failing 
in this, do as our fathers did before us—stand by our inaleniable rights and 
drive back with arms those who dare to trample ro our inheritance. There 
is no boasting and no threat in this. It is the calm language of honest, conscien- 
tious, and dete?mined freemen, wafted to us by every breeze from the West; 
and they are already acting in strict conformity with their avowed determi- 
nation,” 


Another extract, from the Boston Chronicle, is much more 
to the point. The asterisks supply the place of a sentence too 
infamous to be repeated: 

“The attempt that was made to assassinate Mr, Sumner, while 
sitting in his seat in the Senate, has excited a feeling of indig- 
nation that is proportioned to the offence, which is the greatest 
ever committed against law and freedom in this country. We 
must say, however, that we are not at all surprised at what has 
happened. The act hasall the characteristics of the slaveholdin 
chivalry, is in perfect keeping with their past history, and fol- 
lowed legitimately from their principles. It is a cowardly aet, 
and cowardice is the chief trait of Southern chivalry. Is it at 
all likely that animals * * * who tear little children from 
the arms of their mothers, in order that they may be sold into 
everlasting bondage, is it at all likely, we ask, that such brutes 
would hesitate to murder the man who, in the discharge of his 
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duty, has occasion to remind them of their crimes? Murder, 
violence of all kinds, is the natural consequence of such a state 
of society as that which exists in the South. That society is 
founded on a principle utterly at war with the rights of man, 
and can be maintained only by having resort to action that is 
subversive of all security. A reign of terror constantly prevails 
wherever slavery exists. It cannot allow liberty of speech to 
exist anywhere; and this attack on Mr. Sumner is intended to 
ascertain how far the same influences that have destroyed 
liberty in Virginia and South Carolina can be made useful to 
the same end at the seat of the National Government. Free- 
dom of speech there subverted, then the free States can be 
made togag their citizens and their presses; and then the as- 
cendency of the most odious and profligate of oligarchies will 
be made complete over America.’ 


Francis L. Capen, of Bay Point, Boston, of the date May 26, 
1856, thus writes: 

“Before the doctrine of ‘Wo interference with. slavery in 
the old States,’ can be true, we must not only abolish the Con- 
stitution, but repeal the moral law, abolish Christianity, and 
reconstruct human nature. It may be a question worthy the 
serious consideration of the convention, whether an absolute, 
thorough, and effectual non-extension of slavery would not 
prove a death-blow struck at the most vital point, since ex- 
tension opens new markets, increases the demands, keeps up 
the price, enhances the value of the slave, and so feeds the 
pockets and stimulates the money motive, that strongest pas- 
sion of the human heart, and one of the two greatinducements 
of the slaveholder to hug the institution. The other great mo- 
tive is political control, and this is fed by extension, choked to 
death ty non-extension.” 


Lest it be said that we are quoting ftom a class of agitators 
who do not receive the sympathy, but are denounced by the 
ey: opinion of the best men of the North, we proceed a 
ittle further. 

All of our readers know the character of the speech de- 
livered by Mr. Sumner in the Senate, in reply to Judge Butler, 
and in denunciation of the South, and know the atrocious- 
ness of his sentiments on that occasion, as well as on all 
others. Since his “martyrdom,” an address has been presented 
to him, signed, among others, by the following persons: Josiah 
Quincy, Sr., 47. W. Longfellow, Jared Sparks, R. H. Dana, 
J. EB. Goodrich, Eywarv Evererr! We have not seen the ad- 
dress in full, but that our readers may not think the charge a 
libel,.will state that the extract is from an article in Zittell’s 
Living Age, 637. From the course pursued by the “ Living 
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Age,”* in the last few numbers, we are disposed to rely upon 
its authority implicitly. In No. 635, it. tells us editorially, 
“as we pereeive that the nullifiers have obtained possession of 
the machinery of the Democratic party,” ete., (meaning by 
‘‘nullifiers” the men who adhere to the Compromises of .the 
Constitution, North and South.) But to the address and the 
extract : 


“Being desirous of expressing to the Hon. Charles Summer, in some perma- 
nent and appropriate form, our admiration of his spotless publié and private 
character, our lively gratitude for his dauntless courage in the defence of free- 
dom on the floor of Congress, and especially our unqualified approbation of his 
speech in behalf of free Kansas, delivered in the Senate on the 20th of May 
last—a speech characterized by comprehensive knowledge of the subject, by logical 
acuteness, and Spartan intrepidity in its chastisement of iniquity+-for which he 
has well nigh lost his life, at the brutal and cowardly hands of a creature for 
which, thanks to the rarity of their appearance, the English tongue has, as yet, 
no appropriate name, we deem it alike a privilege and an honor to participate 
in offering him some suitable token of our sentiments, For this purpose we sub- 
scribe the several sums set opposite our names.” 


In the same No. of the Living Age, the following is given 
as the language of Ralph Waldo Emmerson, in a speech de- 
livered at Concord: 


“The events of the last few years and months and days have taught us the 
lessons of centuries. 1 do not see how a barbarous community and a more civ- 
ilized community can-constitute one state, I thik we must get rid of slavery, 
or we must get rid of freedom. Life has no parity of value in the free state 
and in the slave state. In one it is adorned with education, with skilful labor, 
with arts, with long prospective interests, with sacred family ties, with honor 
and justice. In the other, life isa fever; man is an animal, given to pleasure, 
frivolous, irritable, spending his days in hunting and practising with deadly 
weapons to defend himself against his slaves and his companions brought up in 
the same idle and dangerous way. Such people live for the moment, they have 
properly no future, and readily risk on every passion a life which is of small 
value to themselves or to others.” He then bestowed a fine eulogy upon Mr. Sum- 





* We always valued very highly the Living Age, and recommended it to South- 
ern saree. On one page of the cover of No. 636, there are the highest testi- 
monials paid to it from the Charleston Evening News and Washington Union ; 
but on the outside of the same cover, and in the most conspicuous type, appears 
the following from the abolition house of Jewett & Co., Boston, Thus is the 
leaven working. Can we not have foreign literature and science, as was custo- 
mary in Littell, and be spared the nauseating doses? But to the card: 

“Wer'Lt Give ’em Jrssiz.”—CAMPAIGN DOCUMENT FOR THE MILLION.—FREMONT 
anp Dayton! We have in press, and shall publish in a few days, a ket vol- 
ame for every voter to read, and one to be scattered broadcast by all Fremont 
Clubs, and by every friend of Freedom. The abominable dynasty, which has 
eursed and well nigh ruined this country during the past four years, is fast 
erumbling away. The Ides of November will see it ground to powder by the 
spontaneous uprising of an abused and {insulted people. Let every lover of his 
country do his duty, and victory is sure. Tyrants and vagabond Demagogues 
will then get their deserts. Friends of Free Territory, Free Men and Fremont! 
Will you see that every man in your town has this document? Be assured it 
will make thousands of the right kind of voters. One thousand agents are 
wanted for the campaign, to circulate the above, and Sumner’s and Burlingame’s 
Speeches; also, the Map of Kansas, and the interesting book, by a Boston lady, 
“Six Months in Kansas.” Men and Women! You can make money, and do 
good by engaging in this work. 
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ner, and in conclusion said, “I think I may borrow the language which Bishop 
Burnet applied to Sir Isaae Newton, and say that Charles Sumner ‘has thawhitest 
soul I ever knew.’ Well, sir, this noble head, so comely and so wise, must be 
the target for a bully to beat with a club! The murderer’s brand shell stamp 
his forehead wherever he may wander in the earth.” 


Well is it for the people of the South that they are now: be- 
ginning to put one thing with another, and to consider calmly 

ut with determination. They will hold their public servants 
to the strictest accountability, and in the presence of all these 
perils, know how to deal with the first evidences of treason in 
the camp. Nothing, therefore, could give us more. pleasure 
than to find the following in a late number of the Galveston 
News. We omit the name of the party, a northern man b 
birth, who, as a member of the Legislature of Texas, asserte 
certain doctrines upon the subject of slavery deemed at the 
present time little 2m than incendiary: 


Sir: At a public meeting of the citizens of Galveston, convened this morning 
at the Court House in consequence of your publie notice that you would make 
an address this evening, in defence of your course in the last Legislature, it was 
unanimously resolved to notify you of the well considered sentiments and reso- 
lute determination of the people of Galveston, as follows: 

That your right in common with every other citizen, to free opinion, free 
discussion, and the largest liberty of self-defence, is fully recognized, and will 
be respected. 

But there is one subject connected with your course in the Legislatare—that 
of slavery—on which neither you nor any one entertaining your views, will be 
permitted to apgeee before the community, in a public manner. That your 
views on that subject are unsound and dangerous, is the fixed belief of this com- 
munity, caused by your own speeches, writings, and acts. 

We are aware that, either actually or seemingly, you wholly misapprehend 
the real views of the people of Texas, and suppose that by explanation and ar- 
gument, you can make your anti-slavery theories and plans inoffensive and ac- 
eeptable. How far this should be attributed, on your part, to delusion, and how 
far to design, is not material. The slavery subject is not one which is open to 
you before us, - 

You are, therefore, explicitly and peremptorily notified that, in por speech 
you will not be permitted to touch in any manner on the subject of slavery, or 
your opinions thereon, either directly or indireetly, or by way of explanation, 
or otherwise. Under the pretext of the personal right of self-defence, you will 
not be tolerated in any attempt to defend your course in the Legislature on this 
subject, which was an aggression on the rights, and an outrage on the feelings 
of the State of Texas, and much more on those of the people of Galveston, 
whom you misrepresented, than any other. 

The entire subject of slavery, in all its connections, is forbidden ground, which 
you shall not invade. 

Your introduction of it in any manner will be the prompt signal for conse- 
quences to which we need not allude. 

It has been asserted that you have some supporters in this community upon 
that subject. We trust not. But if so, and if they have sufficient presumption 
to undertake to sustain you in any further discussion of this subject, before the 
people, they will make this evening the occasion for the definite and final settle- 
ment of that issue, both as to you and to them. 

We trust, however, that you will confine yourself to matters of legitimate 
ublic interest and discussion, and will not, hereafter, either in public or private, 
urther abuse the patience of a people with whom, on that question, you have 

no congeniality, and whom you wholly misunderstand. 

This communication will be read to the assembled public before you proceed 
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with your epeech and you will clearly understand, is not to be the subjeet of 
any animadversion by you. 3 
he meeting was addressed by Messrs. Wm. P. Ballinger, P. R. Edwards, 

Hamilton Stuart, Thomas M. Joseph, B. C. Franklin, Samuel M. Williams, F, H- 
Merriman, Oscar Farish, M. B. Menard, Noah John and Joseph J. Hendley. 

Colonel Samuel M. Williams, Judge B. C. Franklin, Wm. P. Ballinger, yf 
aod Colonel E. McLean, were appointed a committee to deliver a eupy of the 
letter. 





OVERSEERS AT THE SOUTH.* 


_ In managing negroes, the first aim of an overseer should be 
to obey the master’s orders in respect to them: the second, to 
satisfy them that he is doing so.. Acknowledging no allegi- 
ance as of right, except to his master, and naturally jealous of 
his superiors, as men of a lower rank, whether black or white, 
always will be, the negro cannot be expected to yield that 
willing obedience which is necessary to his own happiness and 
the overseer’s comfort, unless he is certain that he is not op- 
pressed or imposed or If the overseer’s first order to the 
negro were that on all occasions he should go openly to his 
master just when he pleased, and tell him how he was treated, 
we are sure it would be the firmest basis of discipline, and the 
avoidance of much unwelcome responsibility. That it is not 
done proceeds either from bad temper, mistaken ideas of dig- 
nity or duty, or from a confusion of ideas which lead to the 
conclusion that because the negro has no independence he has 
no rights, and that it is dangerous to allow him the privilege 
of complaint. But is evident to all who know negro charac- 
ter that the slave, when satisfied that he is treated as his mas- 
ter prescribes, is in better temper and more submissive. Let 
him go then when he pleases. If the master be fit to own 
slaves, as some “good masters” are nor, and the overseer be a 
man of good character, as we presume he is, it can do no harm. 
Nor should penalty attach to a false complaint. If every man 
were punished who could not prove his accusation, there would 
be no use in a criminal code. The failure to prove would 
carry in its own punishment in the discomfiture of the effort ; 
the permission to complain would be a measure of justice 
which the negro would be the first to recognize, and which 
could not fail to act beneficially on his temper and submis- 
siveness. 

But this privilege cannot extend to accusations against the 
overseer’s character. For the reasons that the negro cannot 
testify against a white man, and that the master has no power 
to try the overseer for legal offences, the negro cannot accuse 





* Concluded from August number. 
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him of such offences. The master is very apt to hear all such 
through the negro, directly or indirectly, but he can take no 
official cognizance of them, and must investigate them or not, 
as discretion shall dictate. The best way to avoid all trouble 
on this head, is to give no cause for it. 

We have known overseers to declare that a negro should 
not complain of them to the master, and that they would whip 
him in spite of the master if he did. This is simply brutal ; 
and no man of spirit will permit it. We have known others 
to agree that they would never punish a negro for whatever 
offence until they had first obtained permission of the master ; 
and this is far wrong the other way. If an overseer is fit for 
his business he must have some discretion; and there is none 
more appropriate or necessary than the punishment of slaves 
within the prescribed terms and limits. 

When the slave therefore comes within the general rule 
which prescribes his punishment, let him be punished, and 
appeal to the master afterwards, if he chooses. 

he manners of an overseer to negroes should be kind. 
Kindness, and even gentleness, is not inconsistent with firm- 
ness and inexorable discipline. If they require whipping, 
whip them, and be done with it. If they require a reprimand, 
give it privately, and in a low tone of voice. Whether it be 
“mesmeric” we cannot say, but those who have been habitu- 
ally in command, if at all observant, will have noticed that a 
loud and angry tone, whether addressed to man or beast, ex- 
cites ‘corresponding emotions, or scares away the wits. The 
best ox driver we ever saw only said, “come boys go it.” The 
best wagoner never scolds his team: the best rider never 
frets his horse: the best seaman never storms at his men: the 
best overseer we ever had never lost his temper. A mild ex- 
postulation is better than a fierce rebuke, a deliberate warning 
more effective than a hasty threat. 

Nor should an overseer ever fret at negroes. It injures 
their capacity for work. If they are working wrong, show 
them how to work right; have patience and they will soon 
learn; or if they are too stupid, put them at something else. 
We have seen negroes injured in value by being fretted at and 
terrified when young. 

This exhibition of anger or petulance towards the negro is 
an injury to the overseer also. He should always have his 
wits about him, and be prepared to “take advantage of his 
work,” as the phraze is. But let a man who is angry or irri- 
tated try to think, and he will see that he cannot doit. The 
habit then once acquired is always in a man’s way, and he 
gets bothered and confused about his business. The habit of 
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swearing either at or before negroes an overseer should never 
indulge in. If the negro is not allowed 'to swear because it is 
disrespectful to the overseer, the latter should not swear be- 
cause it is disrespectful to his Maker. Besides it shocks some 
pious negroes, and sets a bad example to all, and is provoca- 
tive of the very habit of anger and petulance we have been 
arguing against. 

udicious discrimination of character is a faculty that over- 
seers, and masters too, should cultivate more than they do, for 
much success in management depends upon it. A word of 
encouragement is better in many cases than a flogging, and a 
— reward will often accomplish more than a week’s hard 

iving. 

The creme should also aid in promoting cleanliness in the 
negro cabins, by occasional visits to them ; and he should see 
that their clothes are washed and patched, and their shoes 
kept in order. And on Sundays they should be required to 
come out cleanly clad. If they dress themselves in the ridicu- 
lous finery which they sometimes display, and which will often 
provoke a smile, it should never be made a subject of derision 
or scornful remark. Rather encourage than repress their taste 
in dress. It aids very materially in giving them self-respect. 

Both the master and overseer will often be benefited by 
consulting with the negroes in regard to their work. A very 
excellent overseer once told us, that he had learned a great 
deal from old negroes. We have known many of them who 
were very intelligent about their work. Nearly every large 
plantation further South has a driver, who is a negro advanced 
to the post from his good character and intelligence. Others 
have more or less of the same iatelligence, and a great deal of 
useful experience may be gained by conference with them. 
At the same time it gains their confidence and esteem. 

Nothing more reconciles the negro to his work than the 
overseer’s sharing it with him. If they shuck corn at night, 
let him be present till the last moment; if the sun shines hot, 
let him stand it as much as they do; if it rains, let him take 
his share of it; if it is cold, let him not go to the fire oftener 
than they do; in a word, in whatever work is undertaken, 
involving anything unusual in hardship or exposure, let the 
overscer take all of his share that constant superintendence 
may impose. It is a principle in all men that are commanded 
to shrink from difficulties in which the leaders do not take 
their proper share: the work will thereby be better done; 
more of it will be accomplished ; fellows that are inclined to 
shirk can be kept up to the bit, and there will be a head to 
direct operations in case of emergencies, 
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RED RIVER RAFT AGAIN, 


In the October Review, 1855, appears a very interesti 
and well written communication on the great of 
river, which seems to me, on account of its great importance, de- 
serves further notice. Your correspondent writes to show the 

eat advantages resulting from the entire removal of the Raft; 

, to show the probable, yes, very probable danger of its remo- 
val, and injury to lower part or all of Red river and N. Orleans. 
As certain as the same cause will produce the same effect, so 
certain will anew Raft commence about or below Alexandria, 
when the present raft is removed. Your correspondent reasons 
well about the origin of the Raft, except a small error, which 
does not affect his main argument; this error was no doubt an 
oversight, or for the want of a little deeper thought, of which 
he was fully capable. He says the Ratt was formed by the 
waters of the Mississippi being high from a freshet when Red 
river was low, its waters backed up and made still water at its 
mouth. The rafts of trees, logs, and drifts that came down 
the Red river was stopped by the ceasing of the current in this 
still water, and spread over the surface from bank to bank, and 
there accumulated. Your correspondent knows very well 
that there is no drift rafts or logs floating down the river when 
it is low. The raft, no doubt, was formed by the waters of the 
a, during a flood running across from, below Alex- 
andria, over a very low swamp, to Atchafalaya, when the Mis- 
sissippi was high; backing up the water in Red river and 
forcing it across the low lands as stated above. Still water 
then, as he states, was the cause of the beginning of the raft. 
His reasoning upon the age of the Raft, (400 years,) is very 
good ; if it accumulates 13 miles annually, and has ascended 
600 miles, it is pretty clear that it has been about 400 years 
since it first begun. If the same cause will produce the same 
effect, as I have said, and all philosophers agree, why did not 
the Raft begin at an earlier date? This question may never 
be solved to the full satisfaction of people generally, but I will 
venture to give an opinion. Look upon a large map of North 
America, trace Red river to its junction with the Father of 
Waters, you will discover just below an outlet from the Missis- 
sippi about the same size in appearance of Red river, does it 
not look like the time may have been when Red river pursued its 
course down Atchafalaya to the Gulf, without being tributary 
to the great river? But the restless, mighty river, wallowing 
in its bed, broke through the banks of Red river and has since 
held it tributary. Bat it may be asked, what has this to do 
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with it? My answer is, that the Mississippi runs on a ridge 
12 or 15 feet above the common swamps, consequently when 
it first broke into Red river below, then the water of the Mis- 
sissippi was forced back and across the lowlands below Alex- 
andria, which would form an eddie or slack water between 
where the Red river waters escaped and the Mississippi. The 
drift of Red river not being able to follow its waters through the 
low timbered bottom to Atchafalaya, sloped with the first tim- 
ber on the bank, and continued to increase until the Raft was 
formed, as your correspondent has stated. Now if the two 
rivers are as they were when the Raft was first formed, why 
would it not form again when both rivers are high? Twenty- 
five years ago I came up Red river on a steamboat, both rivers 
were high, there was then 25 or 30 miles of still or dead water 
between the mouth and first hills; I thought upon this subject, 
then came to the same conclusions as above, that if the Raft 
was removed it would of necessity begin again at its first be- 
fanning the very first high rise in both rivers at the same time. 
1ere is one remedy however that would prevent a new Raft 
forming below when the upper part should be removed, that 
is, make a levee from the high lands on the south side of the 
river to the mouth; this levee would force the water with a 
current sufficient to carry all the drift and logs to the Missis- 
Si 3 
wrote a piece about two years since which was published 
in the Delta, wishing to call the attention of the engineers of 
the State of Louisiana to the subject, but they failed to notice it 
as far as [ know. They may have discovered all my notions 
erroneous, But further, your correspondent tells of Caddo 
lake, and he might have added all the other lakes on Red 
river were formed by the wearing of the banks of the Red river 
during the stay of the Raft at one point; this 1 believe is all 
correct, but they, though formed by the Raft, will remain lakes 
as long as time lasts; though the Raft rots away, the part of 
logs and drift that lie under water and mud, excluded from 
air, can never rot. There is no doubt, from the nature of 
things, a substratum of the Raft, some 8 or 10 feet thick, form 
the shoals at Alexandria to the head of the Raft. That the 
river bed is elevated to that height by the substratum. There 
may be a chain of rocks which form the shoals at Alexandria, 
as there seems to be chains over several rivers, and the shoals 
at Alexandria being in the line of this chain. But I would 
not be astonished to yet learn that the shoals are formed by 
logs on the foot of the Raft; at least if there had been no rocks 
there, there would necessarily be a shoal at the foot of the 
substratum of the original Raft. J..8, 


v 
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THE PEOPLE OF VICKSBURG AND THE PACIFIC RAILROAD, 


The people of Vicksburg have memorialized Congress upon the subject of 
‘their Western Road, through a committee, consisting of A. M. Paxton, N. D. 
Coleman, T. A. Marshall, ete. We learn from the Report that— 

From Charleston to Vicksburg the main trunk (except the 
section between Montgomery and Brandon,) is in operation. 
Vicksburg, destined to Sevenis the great “mid-way station” of 
thie route, connects by a dir ‘ance of 750 miles with Savannah; 
770 miles with Charleston; 1650 miles with New York. 
Every district of country north to the Ohio and south to the 
Gulf will also be connected by railroad with Vicksburg. 
Thence westward, the Shreveport road is in process of con- 
struction, under the management of a company of contractors 
whose position and experience give assurance of the speedy 
completion of the road, if the stockholders and those who 
should become stockholders, will do their duty. 

From the Texas line westward a company is organized, and 
their contractors at work, under a charter granting 10,240 aeres 
of State land for each mile of road. The disposition throughout 
Texas to liberally aid this road, evinced by the loan and other 
bills before her late Legislature, shows the great importatice 
there attached to the enterprise. Asfaras the Plano Estacado, 
the road will be built under the Texas charter, which offers 
abundant security to the capitalist. The route thus far prom- 
ises @ rapidly increasing and remunerative local business. 
But from this point the extension is distinctively the Pacific 
Road aiming for the magnificent results to be obtained from 
the vast commerce of the south and east that will roll to us an 
ever increasing tide of opulence and power. How long shall 
we delay its construction? Have we not among our com- 
mercial communities enterprise anough, and means enough, to 
furnish the support and aid which is due the Vicksburg and 
Shreveport, and: the Texas Western roads, and to lay the rails 
over the contiguous 1050 miles of road bed, already prepared 
by nature for this eat highway? The amount of “ unfinished 
work” on this division, may be estimated ; 1052 miles three- 
fourths constructed, equivalent to 263 miles of road entire, the 
remainder of the distance to San Diego 150 miles, making a 
total of 413 miles of road to be built. Is not this 413 miles of 
Pacifie road at least as important as our eastern roads to the 
Atlantic seaports! 

The answer comes to us coupled with the assertion that the 
importance of the work should render it an object of especial 

rotéction and aid from the Government, which we admit; 

ut the only method by whieh this-aid and protection can be 
obtained, is by united and effective action, guaranteeing the 
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assumption of such responsibility and the performance of duties 
which necessarily must receive corporate control. No objec- 
tion can then be urged against a liberal donation of public 
lands, and arrangements whereby the company may be relieved 
of the burden of interests which would prove so serious a drain 
of its resources during the construction of the road. Let the 
popular will resolve that this road shall be built, come forward 
with a subscription sufficient to reach the Plano Estacado, and 
no constitutional objections remain to prevent Government 
from assuming the payment of the coupons of constructive 
bonds issned by the company, under an agreement that the 
sum thus disbursed shall be credited in the transportation ac- 
count for mails, munitions of war, &e. With a proper support 
from our people, and this aid from Government, or better still, 
such as is provided for by the Hon. John B. Weller’s bill, now 
before Congress, the Pacific railroad can be built in sia years. 





FLORIDA—THE KEY OF THE GULP. 


There is not a State in the whole Union that feels the want 
of internal improvements more than Florida. In every sec- 
tion of the State—east, west, middle or south—it is a constant 
theme of conversation with the whole population. Such a feel- 
ing would not pervade so universally, but for the simple fact, 
that nature, with her tremendous carving knife, has cut out 
Florida in such a peculiar, convenient, and accessible shape, 

» Whilst old Neptune has surrounded her, and, not content with 
that, has placed a number of his children inside of her domain 
as a hostage for the fulfillment of her destiny, which places 
before the people facilities too important for them to pass over 
unheeded. Nature has here contributed a large share of her 
favors, and has lavished her gifts most abundantly upon her 
favorite; but, like the beautiful of the fairer sex, artificial 
means are essential to her attractions, as well as to her utility 
and success. 

Amongst the many proposed improvements brought. te. our 
notice, the Ship Canal across the St. John’s river, in the vicin- 
ity of Palatka, to Tampa Bay, is looked upon as. one of the 
most important. 

The ere has recently surveyed this line of eanal, 
and we are now favored with Lieut. M. L, Smith’s (Topo- 
graphical Engineers) report, which will fully satisfy every 
unprejudiced mind of the rery : of the route, the undis- 
puted necessity of the canal, and the magnitude of. its influ- 
ence upon the commerce of the country. 

It is certainly no ordinary scheme; it is no. light project, 
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neither is it conceived by gassy or bombastic political intrigue, 
like many improvements we often read of, but never realize. 

After making a very able and scientific investigation of this 
line of canal, in which a minute atterition is given to all the 
disadvantages and obstacles that may arise in its construction, 
Lieut. Smith makes the following estimate of the whole ex- 
pense of the project, viz: 








Excavation and embankment................. $2,567,301,80 
_ OLMIS See ORR Te aa tier 775,000,00 
SOS a s'5u i <'. 6 cS sdwe bas oo Sidsd Joe 55,000,00 
OU. 6 5 sss add See PSs thn dv ewe ese 23,050,00 
NGL 3.06 dn o's «00s cg doe Daa cette vos bt 9,073,00 
END... 5s ok cow eeunecebacass Tan 51,606,00 
Clearing and grubbing...................... 32,199,00 
eee ar Bee > eee 30;500,00 

Ces ee <a ee $3,624,729,80 
Add two per cent. for wear of tools........... 72,474,58 

Ee ee eee ae $3,697,204,38 


These figures may look large, and perhaps enormous, to those 
who are unadvised as to the great national benefit that wouid 
result from such an expenditure; but we feel more fully satis- 
fied on that poift from the remarks of Lieut. Smith, in the re- 
port referred to, which are as follows: 

The subject may be briefly stated thus: Florida projects 
south beyond the general line of coast more than 400 miles,. 
and so nearly approaches the West India Islands, and the reefs 
and shoals skirting them, that a comparatively narrow chan- 
nel, leading from the Atlantic into the Gulf, is left for the pas- 
sage of vessels. This passage, known as the Straits of Florida, 
is the great thoroughfare for an important portion of our com- 
merce, which, from the -fact already mentioned, is compelled 
to take a circuitous and dangerous course in going into or out 
of the Gulf. The following extract from House Document, 
No. 136, giving somewhat in detail the sources making up the 
total value of the Gulf commerce in 1852, is inserted as the 
most recent information officially published : 

* * * * * The statement of the merchandize entering 
and leaving the American ports of the Gulf will be as follows : 


EE OPP ee er ee ee $20,000,000 
Coastwise imports... ......-.-.+., oh. tss ede 50,000,000 
PR aie cies ia Nis bd os cin s weth ans WS 115,000,000 


The shipping engaged in carrying on this trade and arriving 
at various Gulf ports, is estimated as amounting to 900,000 


tons, which, valued at $75 per ton, would be $67,500,000 ; and 
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as these vessels make the voyage in and out, the entire value 
of the tonnage which annually passes Cape Florida would be 
$135,000,000, which, added to the preceding amount of mer- 
chandize, would make a grand aggregate of $325,000,000 of 
property which annually passes to and from the American 
orts of the Gulf of Mexico. With the increased value of 
mye, exports, coasting trade, and tonnage, and the valuable 
California trade, added to the specie exports now passing 
through these straits, the value of the property at present 
yassing the Straits of Florida may be safely assumed at 

450,000,000. The insurance on this property, say at three- 
eights of one per cent., shows a yearly tax of $1,687,500 aris- 
ing from a dangerous navigation. It may be asked what pro- 
portion of the shipping employed in the Gulf could avail itself 
of the short passage across the peninsula offered by a twelve 
foot canal ? | 

In reply to this, it is assumed that all engaged in the 
coasting trade flowing out of the various oc of Florida, 
Alabama, Mississippi, Saaiene and Texas, leaving out those 
of New Orleans and Mobile, for, with the exception of the 
two last named, twelve feet is equal to and in general exceeds 
the capacity of every port on the Gulf between the Tortugas 
and Vera Cruz—Pensacola being considered a purely naval 
port. The canal once constructed, why should not light 
draught vessels loaded on the Upper Missouri, Mississippi, 
Ohio, Tennessee, Arkansas, Red, or, in fact, on any of the 
rivers of the Mississippi Valley or Gulf States, proceed at 
ance without breaking bulk to any desirable Atlantic seaport? 

Place a boat in either of the great Northern Lakes, Superior, 
Michigan, Huron, Erie, or Ontario, and start it towards the 
Western waters, it can pass by three different routes into the 
Mississippi, and commence a most remarkable voyage; de- 
scending the Mississippi it passes into Lake Pontchartrain, and 
keepin® inside the various islands and reefs, reaches the west- 
ern terminus of the Florida Canal, crosses the peninsula and 
again takes the inland navigation along the coast of Georgia 
and South Carolina to Savannah or Charleston ; with the ex- 
ception of a short break on the coast of North Carolina, this 
interior communication continues to New York, up the Hud- 
son river, thence by the Erie canal into the lake from whence 
she started. 

Independent of all other advantages, this project may be 
looked upon as one of the greatest safeguards to our commerce 
in time of war, and should it be our misfortune to have a war 
with Great Britain or France, their fleets could intercept 
nearly all the vessels that pass through the straits, unless our 
own fleet should be strong enough to guard the coast of Flori- 
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da. For more than thirty years this canal has been in con- 
templation; yet, from year to year, there have been heavy 
losses on the Florida coast, which seem to have been regarded 
by the Government with great indifference and neglect. The 
Government has given away millions of acres of land for pur- 


poses far less important than this, and while the proceeds of 


these lands are applied to political railroads and other schemes 
to serve political purposes, why should this important project 
be overlooked. 

In the present disturbed condition of our country, which 
may be attributed to years of misgovernment, bad manage- 
ment, and political profligacy, internal improvements and com- 
mercial necessities must lapse into, that gorge of listless decay, 
the natural result of retrogression created by that pestilential 
black hole of Northern fanaticism. But when that restless 
spirit of confusion and discord is suppremot when a wise 
Providence shall have administered a due chastisement upon 
those enemies of peace and concord, and when our country is 
governed by the bone and sinew, instead of the chaff of Ame- 
rica, we may look forward to the extension of commercial 
facilities far excelling that of any other country. 


PINE KNOT. 





THE PRESENT PROSPERITY OF MINNESOTA. 
Minnesota has enjoyed during the present season, and is now 
enjoying, a degree of prosperity not only unparalleled in the 
history of our Territory, but in that of any State or Territory 





in the Union, if we except California, during the height of 


the “gold fever” in 1849 and 1850. The tide of emigration 
flowing into California, at that time, was of entirely a different 
character from that now pouring into Minnesota. Men went to 
California to make money, not to make a home; and whether 
they succeeded in the accomplishment of that purpose, or sig- 
nally failed, the result was the same; many of the emigrants 
returned to the East, either to enjoy their fortunes or commence 
the world anew. In every community in the country, scores 
of returned Californians are found; but, notwithstanding the 
tens of thousands of emigrants that have come to Minnesota, 
it will require the utmost efforts of the most enterprising ex- 
plorer, to discover in any of the old States, from whence our 
emigration is mainly derived, a “returned Minnesotian.” 

The emigration to Minnesota thus far during 1856, consists 
in a great degree of American citizens. The meagre foreign 
emigration of 1855, from Europe to the Atlantic cities, has 

rincipally remained in the East, the demand for labor there 
ing fully equal to the supply. From the New England 
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States, New York, and Pennsylvania, the bulk of this year’s 
emigration is coming. It consists, too, as a whole, of a better 
elass of men than usually find their way West, in the early 
period of the settlement of a new territory. For instance, we 
find numerous associations of farmers and mechanics, in this 
year’s emigration, possessing sufficient capital to prosecute 
their several callings with energy and success; and in the 
cities and villages, many eastern capitalists are locating, whose 
money will materially aid the communities in which they re- 
side, in the development of those sources of wealth and pros- 
perity which have been useless heretofore, owing to the want 
of the “money power” neeessary to their development. 

We think the emigration and prosperity of the Territory, 
this year, is more general in its chavedtés than has been the 
case in former years. Every section of the Territory, notwith- 
standing the spirited competition prevailing, appears to be re- 
eeiving its quota of the emigration and capital. Last year, 
southern Minnesota outstripped every other portion of the Ter- 
ritory. The rush to Fillmore, Houston, Winona, Olmsted, and 
other southern counties in 1855 was extraordinary ; villages 
sprung up by magic, hamlets increased to thriving towns, and: 
farms were opened out in localities where no one dreamed set- 
tlement ould reach for years to come. What was true of 
southern Minnesota last year, is applicable to the entire Terri- 
tory this year. The rush to the Minnesota valley is tremen- 
dous; the boats running in that trade are crowded with passen- 

rs and freight, to their utmost eapacity. On the Upper 

ississippi, between St. Anthony and Sauk Rapids, two steam- 
ers are running, and the efforts of both, are scarcely equal to 
the demands of trade. In the St. Croix valley, the extraordi- 
nary success which has attended the lumbermen, has had its ef- 
fects upon every branch of business, and the towns and villages 
on that river are rapidly increasing in population and wealth. 

One of the most reliable indications of the increase of the 
Territory in population, is to be found in the great increase of 
business in St. Paul. The supplies for the country northwest, 
and a considerable distance southwest of this point, are recei- 
ved by river at our wharf from the east and south. Since the 
opening of navigation in April, but a month since, the arrivals 
of steamers at this port, have amounted to upwards of 200. 
Few, very few of this number, but have brought large cargoes 
of merchandize and produce, consigned to St. Paul merchants, 
and designed either for their trade, or for the country trade. 
Our levee since the opening of navigation has resembled in 
point of business transacted, the wharves of St. Louis, Cincin- 
nati, or Pittsburg. The river business of the first two months 
of the present year, will very nearly equal, we think, the busi- 
ness of last year, and exceed that of any previous year. 
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LANDS GRANTED TO IOWA FOR RAILROADS. 


The act passed by Congress granting lands to Iowa for rail- 
road purposes, and recently approved by the President, sets 
apart lands for four different railroads, about forty miles apart, 
running from the Mississippi to the Missouri river, thus cross- 
ing the whole State four times from east to west, and averagin 
nearly three hundred miles each in length. The following is 
an estimate showing the quantity granted which would accrue 
for each road to the State, allowing that there would be unsold 
lands enough without the prescribed limits of fifteen miles on 
each side of the road to satisfy the grants: 


Estimated length Acres 
in miles. gvanted, 


Dubuque, via Fort Dodge, to Sioux City 295 1,132,800 
Lyons City, via Maquoketa, due west to 


Routes. 





Ge BeMCOUrl TIO. ok ec wee ees 325 1,248,000 
Davenport, via Iowa City and Fort Des 
Moines, to Council Bluffs........... 290 1,116,600 
Burlington west to the mouth of the La 
ee CONG, -.'< caccwedeiess creuwhes 255 979,200 
Perr 1,165 4,473,600 
Deduct for the Des Moines river grant, 
which crosses four times, 10 x 4...... 40 153,660 





1,125 4,320,000 
In order to protect the lands granted from sale and location, 
the Commissioner of the General Land Office has withdrawn, 
as we heretofore stated, all the lands in this State south of the 
Dacorrah district, south of the line between townships 92 and 
93 in the Fort Dodge district, and south of the line between 
townships 91 and 92 of the Sioux City district. It is designed 
to adjust the several grants with as little delay as practicable, 
in order that the lands not needed for these grants may be re- 
stored to market. 


MEMPHIS AND CHARLESTON RAILROAD COMPANY. 
We extract the following from the last annual report of the Company. 


Connected, as this road is, with every important commercial 
— on the Atlantic, its western terminus resting upon the 

ississippi river, in the centre of the commerce of its valley, 
at a point that is the focus from which must radiate a great 
system of railroads, extending over the richest valley in the 
world, reaching out their iron arms to the Atlantic on the east, 
the lakes on the north, the gulf on the south, and, in time, pen- 
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etrating the vast extensive region west, through Arkansas and 
Texas, to the Pacific coast—binding us together by the strong- 
est ties of commercial, social, and political intercourse—the 
most enduring ties of nature. 

It is only necessary to look at its lecality, and its numerous 
and valuable connections, to satisfy the most sceptical that it 
must become one of the great leading highways to the West— 
which secures to it a permanent ms | profitable business. Its 
natural position guarantees it forever against any undue com- 
petition. Its mild and healthy climate secures its safe econo- 
mical, and successful operation, at all seasons of the year, giv- 
ing it advantages over improvements of the same kind, north 
or south of it. 

Connecting as it does an extensive agricultural country with 
the leading commercial cities of the Union, and passing in its 
course through a densely populated and highly cultivated coun- 
try—guarantees to it the two important and necessary elements 
to souls its business large and its stock profitable, viz: “A 
heavy way as well as through freight and travel.” 





CHICAGO—ILLINOIS. 


It will interest some of our readers to see the figures representing the probable 
progressive growth of Toledo. This I give below by the side of the growth of 
Chicago, for the past sixteen and the next five years. They are both estimated 
at twenty per cent. compounded yearly. The computation is to the 20th of 
June of each year. 


Cuioago. ToLepo. 
0 Se eee CG «nas 940.44 05.02 cence 8,829 
Ri Ghllutinas iccd& 60 6 cacwaae ES co bo-a Cha wees cecreccss 4,596 
BGR. é invaeeis ss tees kee Rs RL Sainccisee bedded ia css 5,515 
Us Laatk ied 06 40,6 8 ae SPE, RS od vi heen ae Heswhecees 6,618 
I on Soin a. 0.0.0 cian eS RRS SR eee 7,941 
De aelbtiadsn 30-cek a eaeeirh Re anes unser caus 660 onike 9,529 
Da tadewessacocs coveuwe Dee GOB. Etec gveekeatec'ee. cans 11,435 
BE Sat don cdchauek wane DEE. BET inicn KeGaebnk's Cie-aens 13,722 
DS casio. 6 00.000 cmise.o ate BE. - Si a:6 nt odes. bo ue comers 16,460 
Seba at0.s cadenketece san De Gb owieces | tencuewnes 19,760 
OU a assed 00 cs ov tance sae SEY Es a4 kee cethsatbe see es 23,711 
WOGRGeee. ic csc ducccvcgnas PE | SER vc cacebeavessvsbuaeee 28,453 
ee Re By BOOB sé bcd cewek 60 6:6 two $4,141 
Ess hon 60006065 000ku ee Gee BOs bo cca ret ah nyee cn cece 40,973 
Pic absese sas pee eee tie RAN. Disc s.00 a dles wobedsesuce’s 49,163 
DS «awaen veeencc case ee DEAE, BMMbee 60 cb docs nh cecoecce 59,802 
SING 5. 9nik ike ub ols AO Eb onda kOe SD SE cc ce dedasteevesodwes 70,002 
ST. ¢-« sickens. onan nthe < de ME chs okt ans < che fees 84,962 
Dh. » cshabbweotexatleasae PE: I a a 0g bos 6 03 60 00 6-0 ul 101,955 
BUGS db cc cc cehaseabed ED. SU eC 00 Gos 09 bea wedecced 122,346 
1860 sGbsrecdcteves pede ROUUCsCu ek els cideaebecctasad 146,315 


There will be fluctuations in the yearly increase of these young cities, but the 
average growth, as above exhibited, will be verified by time, which proves all 


things. 
Yours, J. W. SCOTT. 
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RICE CULTURE IN LOUISIANA. 


For the last two or three years, and particularly since Jan- 
uary last, numerous orders have been sent from this State to 
Charleston for seed rice—some thousands of bushels. These 
orders have excited an interest, and of late, various inquiries 
have been made from Carolina as to the mode of enltivating 
the grain here, the adaptation of the soil and climate, the gen- 
eral yield, quality of product, price of land, &e. 

The subjoined remarks have been written with reference to 
these, and if you deem the information they contain of any 
interest to your readers, you will please publish it. Any other, 
or more particular information upon the subject, ma be had, 
if desired, by addressing “the Secretary of the Southern Ag- 
ricultural Society of Louisiana, New Orleans.” 

Rice is produced in every parish of this State. On some of 
the high lands and in the pine wood region, the small grain 
white husk variety, grows well. In the swamps, two kinds of 
white husk, one a large broad grain, with a long beard, and 
the other a smaller rounder grain, without a beard, are cuiti- 
vated. The latter is supposed to be the same kind that for- 
merly constituted the main crop of South Carolina, but a little 
improved in size. The “gold seed” has only recently claimed 
particular attention, and owing to its superiority, is now being 
preferred for low land culture. In the parish of Plaquemines, 
which lies on both sides of the Mississippi river, and extends 
from the Gulf to within a few miles of New Orleans, the most 
extensive rice fields are found. Many thousands of acres of 
the best rice lands in the world are there, all perfectly level, 
free from every obstruction, and as rich as alluvial lands can 
be. During the ordinary stage of the river, from March ’till 
July, they can be flooded to a depth of from several inches to 
several feet, by merely cutting the levee and letting the water 
run in, and when the river is lowest, they may be effectually 
flooded by machines, such as are in use on most all of the 
large sugar estates.* They are drained by ditches in the rear 
cut to some bayou or lake open to the Gulf. The plantations, 
as yet, are mostly small, no one having in rice culture more 
than two hundred acres, and many not fifty. 





* The river never falls more than two or three feet below the surface of the 
best rice lands in the southern part of the State. Machines of sufficient capa- 
city to flood five hundred acres would consume not over two cords of wood per 
day, for four days in a week, during a period, according to the season, of from 
forty to sixty days. Not more than one negro would be necessary to run the 
engine and do the firing. The annual rains which come on and last several 
weeks after the rice crop is laid by, are considered by some planters as quite 
sufficient in ordinary seasons, and that no other flooding is really necessary. 
The machines, however, are not very costly, and the steam power could be used 
for threshing. 
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The planting season, in the southern part of the State, com- 
menees in the last week in Febraary and continues ’till the 
middle of June. From the February and March planting a 
second crop, well matured, can always be obtained by proper 
flooding. The seed is mostly sown broadcast and harrowed 
in, but this year several of the river planters commenced the 
system of drilling, and on one plantation the drill plough, plant- 
ing and covering four rows twelve inches apart at a time at the 
rate of nearly an acre per hour, was successfully used. The 
yield with water culture varies from five to eleven barrels, of 
two hundred pounds each, of clean rice to the square acre, 
and more than this when two crops are made; and from 
five to ten or eleven acres are cultivated to the hand. But what 
appears most astonishing to those familiar with the culture in 
the Atlantic States is the almost perfect immunity which both 
the whites and blacks in the rice district here enjoy from any 
persis sickness or disease. The fevers prevalent on the tide 

ads of Carolina and Georgia are not known in Louisiana. 
The reason of this is found, it is said, in the purifying qualities 
of the Mississippi water, which never stagnates, and throws 
off deleterious miasms. The river is always muddy, and when 
in its flood carries a heavy amount of sediment with it. This 
sediment is exceedingly rich in the component parts of the 
rice plant, and the belief is that the river lands can never be- 
come worn or impoverished, for the water supplies to the soil 
all that the plant extracts; certain it is that many years of suc- 
cessive cropping has made no difference in the heavy average 
yield, The quality of the grain is variable, some of it inferior 
and some quite equal to the seed brought from Charleston. 

It is thought by most of the intelligent growers here that if 
the same care was bestowed by them year after year in the 
selection of seed, and in the eulture, that is done in Carolina 
and Georgia, Louisiana would eventually produce the best 
rice in the world, owing to the abundant richness of her soil 
and geniality of her climate. There is more humidity in the 
atmosphere of this region than in that of perhaps any other 
part of the Union, and some of the “ gold seed,” after several 
years acclimation, is found to be unusually tough and hard and 
of fine size. The Ortolan, or Rice Bunting, so destructive in 
the rice fields of the Eastern States, is rarely seen here, but 
the black birds, if not driven off, do considerable damage after 
the grain has left its milky state. Lands suitable for rice cul- 
ture in the parish of Plaquemines can be bought for from one 
thousand to fifteen re dollars for each arpent (French 
measure) fronting the river and reaching forty denies but the 
improvements are generally of litile value. Beyond the depth 
of forty arpents the land is public, and may be entered at a 
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dollar and a quarter per square acre—all of it is prairie, too 
low for sugar, but peculiarly adapted for rice, requiring onl 
to be ditched and embanked, the coarse grass to be burned off, 
and plowed, to produce enormous crops. If some of the Caro- 
lina and Georgia planters, now struggling along in sickly neigh- 
borhoods and on worn-out lands, s ould bring their negroes 
and go to work properly here, they no doubt would receive 
more than two or three-fold return for their labor and capital, 
and their families would enjoy better health. If not possess 
of sufficient means to purchase the land, they could readily 
form partnerships with the owners, and obtain reasonable as- 
sistance from the merchants of New Orleans. 





THE COTTON TRADE OF THE WORLD." 
HANSE TOWNS. 


The States of Germany are supplied with the cotton con- 
sumed in their factories chiefly through the Hanseatic cities, 
Hamburg, and Bremen. Bremen sent to the Zollverein, in 
1853, cotton imported direct from the United States to the value 
of $984,772 14; and to Austria to the value of $156,153 21. 
The factories of Prussia and Saxony are numerous, and import, 
not only the raw material from these cities, but also large quan- 
tities of yarns. The number of spindles in operation in the 
States composing the Zollverein is estimated at vpwards of 
1,000,000. This is, doubtless, an under estimate, as the indus- 
trial enterprise of the Zollverein has made rapid progress since 
the date of the official document from which these figures are 
derived. The export of cotton tissues from the Zollverein, in 
1853, amounted in value to $2,394,497 34, of which amount 

2,075,299 68 in value came from the factories of Saxony. 

The Hanse towns, from geographical position, are, and must 
always continue to be, the great marts from which raw mate- 
rial of all descriptions will be supplied to the States of the 
Germanic commercial union. Hence, exports of American 
cotton and tobacco to these points are heavy, and constantly 
increasing. These commercial cities receive their supplies of 
raw cotton, not only from the United States, in direct trade, 
as well as from Brazil and other countries of South America, 
but also in the indirect trade from English ports and other 
entrepots of Europe. In 1855, the Zollverein sent through the 
Hanse ports to the United States cotton fabrics to the value 
of more than a million and a half of dollars, in return for the 
raw material. 





* From a report of the State Department. 
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SWITZERLAND. 


Four-fifths of all the cotton consimed by the factories of 
Switzerland is estimated to be imported at Havre, whence it 
passes through France by railway, being burdened with heavy 
charges in the transit. In 1833, the quantity thus received 
amounted to nearly 6,000,000 pounds. In 1843, it had reach- 
ed nearly 17,000,000 pounds. The entire receipt of cotton 
in 1843 was 22,000,000 pounds. In 1851, it amounted to 
27,035,725 pounds, of which 13,729,320 pounds were from the 
United States. In 1852, Switzerland received through France 
15,816,775 pounds; in 1853, 15,815,473 pounds, and in 1854, 
14,978,257 pounds according to the “ Zableau General” of 
France for those years. 

Imports from the United States into Switzerland are made, 
for the most part, through the customs frontiers of Berne, Basle, 
Soleure, 2nd Argovie, bordering on France and the southern 
part of Germany. 

A severe restriction on the importation of cotton, and also 
of tobacco to Switzerland, as well as on the reception by the 
United States of Swiss wares and manufactures in return, is 
the vexatious and expensive transitage, especially through 
France. The oppression of this system may be interred from 
the fact that the annual average aggregate value of merchan- 
dize on which transit tolls are paid, proceeding from Switzer- 
land, is (1853) nearly thirty millions dollars; and the value of 
that proceeding to that republic more than half as much. 

Switzerland sent, in transitu to France, cotton tissues to the 
value of nearly three millions dollars in 1852; and to the value 
of nearly four millions in 1853. By the French tariff, such 
fabrics are excluded from France for consumption. Since 1845, 
Switzerland is stated, officially, to have quite superseded in the 
markets of Germany and Austria the yarns of Great Britain. 
In 1850, that republic had in operation 400,000 spindles; in 
1840, 750,000, and in 1850, 950,000; the number having more 
than doubled in twenty years. : 

According to Swiss official custom-house reports, that re- 
public received cotton from the United States as follows, the 

years specitied : 


Pounds. 
Seeeven se... Saemewe dave. Sees 15,942,740 
GK: «> aw eee ee WEE bso Wee 13,729,320 
a ares 2 re. Core 19,065,200 
| LL ee emer repr). rite Pies apes 3 18,441,830 


In return, cotton stuffs, as follows, were sent to the United 
States : 
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SOUR. ins dbadclais wtdiigae sneied 3,226,300 
OR. cuiklees anak koimatlou cle uicaiaeiel 3,509,660- 
WN, caer ee see ee 4,077,920 
NR on > on, x Cea a 5,265,150 


In 1855 Switzerland returned to the United States, in ex- 
change for raw cotton, the same article manufactured, to the 
value of $212,700. 


BRAZIL. 


The exportation of cotton from Brazil in 1843—44 and 
185354 are stated, by Brazilian official authorities, as follows: 


pA I eee Or eats ee 28,420,320 pounds. 
SORE TE hs a nie... ~dcanee es Ui 26,056,160 “ 
Increase in ten years........... 2,364,160 “ 


In 1852-753, the exportation amounted to 31,933,050 pounds, 
of which quantity Great Britain received 26,881,201 pounds, 
Spain 2,291,578 pounds, Portugal 1,896,286 pounds, and 
France 889,048 pounds. 

Of the total exportations in 1853-54, Great Britain received 
22,575,122 pounds, Spain 2,351,279 pounds, Portugal 2,673,766 
pounds, and France 543,611 pounds. 

There are insuperable drawbacks to the extension of the cot- 
ton culture in Brazil, among which may be reckoned the rav- 
ages of insects, the peculiarites of the climate, and the expense 
and difficulties attendant upon its transmission from the interior 
to the coast. It has long since been ascertained in Brazil that 
the cotton plant will not flourish near to the sea, and the plan- 
tations have, in consequence, receded further inland, as well to 
avoid this difficulty as to seek new and fresh lands. Pernam- 
buco is the principal cotton growing province of Brazil. The 
exports from that province were, according to Brazilian author- 
ities, in— 


| re 70,785 bales, (of 160 pounds each.) 
"RR GRe 61,151 «“ 
eee 52,142 © 
rr 35,849 ad 
aaa 21,357 «“ 
ae 26,562 “ 

EGYPT. 


The cotton culture in Egypt commenced in 1818. The com- 
parative tabular statement subjoined, derived from Egyptian 
sources, showing the quantities exported at the port of Alexan- 
dria, and the countries to which exported, respectively, for a 
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period of three years, from 1853 to 1855, both inclusive, would 
indicate an increase in the culture by no means rapid in suc- 
cessive years : : 








Pounds of cotton exported to— 
Years. a eo) hare 
Great Britain. 





France. Austria. Elsewhere. | All countries. 





1853. .| 26,439,900 
1854. .| 24,938,700 
1855. .| 33,980, 100 


10,726,500 | 6,3214000| 397,800| 43,885,200 
7,454,100 | 10,165,200 | 988,500} 43,546,500 
9,451,200 | 12,774,900] 668,100 | 56,874,300 





Aggregate] 85,358,700 | 27,631,800 | 29,261,100 | 2,054,400 | 144,306,000 
Average .| 28,452,900 | 9,210,600 | 9,753,700 | 684,800 | 48,102,000 














If to the aggregate exported be added from five to six mil- 
lion pounds worked up in the country, a liberal estimate of 
the annual amount of the cotton crops of Egypt will have 
been made. The factories established by Mehemet Ali are, it 
is stated, going rapidly to ruin. The cotton goods manufac- 
tured are coarse “caftas,” or soldiers “nizam” uniform. Much 
cotton is used, also, in making up divans, the usual furniture 
in Egypt. The Egyptian bale is estimated at Alexandria at 
300 pounds. The United States Consul General at that port, 
in a despatch, dated the 1st instant, from which are derived 
the above facts, says: “The new crop is now coming in, and 
is supposed to be a little above the average.” 





- — _——$——$ $$$ ae 





The relative average weights and cubical contents of bales 
of cotton imported into Liverpool in 1852 are thus given: 

















. 

Description of bales. Average weight in pounds | Contents in eubie feet. 
ot BOR 

id sie. « win th | 504 3 

New Orleans....... .| 455 32 

Pac eso connen 390 27 

Sea Island.......... 333 35 

Kast Indian......... | 383 15 

Egpytian............ 245 27 

West Indian........ 212 25 

Brazilian........... | 182 17 





These figures show not only the great variety of bales that 
enter Liverpool, but that the most di ible form of bale is that 
of the East Indies—double the ais. being packed within 
the same compass as in any other description of bale. 
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STEAM COMMUNICATION BETWEEN BOSTON AND NEW ORLEANS. 


The attempts to establish communication between Southern ports by steam- 
ships have up to this time signally failed. It is otherwise, however, when the 
purpose is to bring the Northern and Southern cities into direct communication, 
as for example, witness the New York and Charleston, the New York and New 
Orleans, the Savannah and Philadelphia connections. 

The people of Boston, noticing this fact, are now actively projecting a line of 
steamers from that city to New Orleans, and the Boston Board of Trade thus 
handles the subject: 

New Orleans, from its immense and growing back country, 
its central situation, on the Gulf, and at the mouth of the Mis- 
sissippi river, and as the headquarters of the cotton region, first 
presented itself to the minds of your committee, aud from a 
cursory examination they were so far satisfied of the practica- 
bility of a line to that port, that certain gentiemen were in- 
duced to apply to the Legislature before its gaan for 
an act of incorporation, which has been obtained. 

Your committee have gathered such information as was with- 
in their reach, and the result they will now communicate. 

Has New Orleans business enough with us at this time, to 

ustify a line of steamers of a suitable size for such a trade # 
What are the probabilities in regard to the increase of the 
business already existing ? 

The clearances at the Boston Customhouse for New Orleans 
during the year 1855, were as follows: 


First quarter 40 vessels, 29,039 tons. 
Second “ 38 “ 99.094 « 
Third “ 33 “ 91,950 « 
Fourth “ 64 “ 33,968 « 


USS .. 175 vessels, 106,276 tons. 
The entries from New Orleans for the same time were: 
First quarter 34 vessels, 18,733 tons. 
Second “ 59 “ 84,031 “ 
Third Oe 14,383 “ 
Fourth “ 55 “ 20417: 





Cs 60» Khas sw 173 vessels, 87,564 tons register. 


Making liberal allowance for vessels going out in ballast or 
carrying ice, it will still be evident by the above figures, that 
there was in 1855 a very sufficient business for a line of steam- 
ers, leaving a large amount to be done by sailing vessels; and 
that the business is pretty fairly divided through the different 
portions of the year. 

As persons are not obliged to enter and clear goods coast- 
wise, those clearing vessels put on their manifests only such 








articles as convenience dictates. ‘There are, therefore, no means 
of ascertaining with entire aceutaey what goods 'are carried be- 
tween the two cities. From a‘eareful examination of the arri- 
vals, as reported in the Boston Shipping List, and at the Mer- 
chant’s Reading room, (to the proprietors of each of which your 
committee are indebted for polite attention,) it is estimated that 
to the value of from 8 to'10 millions of dollars arrived 

ere from New Orleans during 1855, which were divided nearly 


as follows: 

Cotton, hemp, and wool.......5...0+-¢+eee0- 54 per cent. 
Beef, pork, lard, and other animal produce..... 193 “ 
Flour, corn, wheat, and other grain and seeds.. 154 “ 


Sugar and molasses... ...... cece cee c eee cces “ 
Hides, skins, and leather. .............-... ma “ 
Ce ieeGnens «ei ccc oiak oman dpseek ane 5 « 


Of goods sent from Boston to New Orleans your committee 
can obtain no reliable account. 

It would appear to your committee that argument is not ne- 
cessary to show that there is, at the present time, sufficient trade 
to justify such a line as is proposed. When we cast our eyes to 
the future; when we consider the promised growth of the States 
and Territories west of the Mississippi; we must be satisfied 
that the trade already large, is destined to an immense increase, 

While applying to persons in different branches of busin 
for statistical information, we were frequently told that the 

ear 1855 made a peeuliar unfavorable show for the business 
Cabweed this port and New Orleans; and, furthermore, that 
large portion of the merchandize which formerly came from 
the west, via New Orleans, has of late come across the coun 
by railroad. To the question whether a line of first class 
steamers, would not bring much of that trade baek, the answer 
has been that undoubtedly it would, 

After a very careful, and as your committee believe, 
thorough calculation of all the items of disbursements con- 
nected with building, equipping and running a line of first 
class steamers, say of 1500 tons register, and a liberal allow- 
ance for ooo rg) and other contingencies, they have come 
to the conclusion, that by judicious management the business 
may be made remuneratiye to the stockholders. 

ut it is not in the light of a directly profitable speculation, 
that they are alapanalk tole this line. This, although an 
yr wee pont should, in their estimation, be considered 
condary in comparison with the very important and decided 
advan which are gure to result to all the business interests 
of the of Beston ‘as the ecommereial and industrial metro- 
polis of ‘New England, and these ot have ‘no hesitation in 
saying, ee i easily be over estimated. 
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But if we have shown the advantages and the necessity of 
this line to Boston, what shall we say of the business interests 
of New Orleans? However mueh or little the various roads 
between the Mississippi and the seaboard may benefit the 
country, or only limited localities, almost every such benefit is 
gain more or less, at the expense of that city whose very 

e blood they are drawing away. 

It is surely not counting too much on the intelligence of our 
citizens to consider that they are keenly alive to this fact, and 
fully aware that it is only by giving a prompt response to our 
efforts here, and a cordial ana energetic support to such under- 
takings as this, that they can hope to retain for their city the 
high commercial position she has so long enjoyed. 

deed, since writing the above, your committee have learn- 
ed that assurances have been received already, from highly 
responsible parties in New Orleans, that her citizens are fally 
aroused on this subject, and stand ready to give an efficient 
— to our action here. 
conclusion, while nearly seventy millions of dollars, as 
ms ges by the annual railroad report, have been expended, 
and perhaps not unwisely, (so far as the general interests of 
the community are concerned,) on railroads in this State alone, 
it should be borne in mind that an enterprise like this proposed 
would require an investment consifiesably inside of a million; 
and while they would, by no word of theirs, do ought to dis- 
parage the efforts that have been, are being, or may hereafter 
e made, to facilitate communication with the west and north- 
west by means of railroads, they would ask, if it does not seem 
wise and judicious to extend those facilities still further by 
steam navigation, especially when so small a portion of capital 
is required. 

Your committee re the present time as presenting many 
circumstances particularly favorable to the immediate estab- 
lishment of this enterprise; such as the easy state of the finan- 
ces of the country; and the fact that an immense amount of 
capital is at present uninvested. Moreover, a diminished ac- 
tivity in ship building exists, which must necessarily afford a 
favorable time for entering into contracts for the construction 
of steamers. 





* Those who are to look upon the great expense of running steam 
vessels a8 a serious le to the success of such a line, may be reminded of 
one or two facts in this connection. One is, that carrying their own power, 
steamers would save the expense of towage in the Mississippi river, which, up 
and down, would not, for such vessels, be less than $1,500 each trip. ‘ 

It should be remembered too, that while insurance on goods to Kew Orleans 
would be something like 33} per gent, less than on sailing vessels, numerous con- 
po risks of the land routes, which cannot be insured against, would be 
av 
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In view of the foregoing considerations, your committee’ 
recommend that a fe: gprs committee be appointed by the 
Board of Trade, to take prompt and efficient measures to bring 
the merits of this question to the more direct and personal at- 
tention of capitalists, merchants, and all others who are in- 
terested in the prosperity of Boston and of New England, and 
to endeavor to. obtain the requisite subscription to the capital 
stock, with the understanding that no subscription shall be 
binding until an amount shall be subscribed fully adequate to 
pay for the vessels proposed to be built. 

© sustain a semi-monthly line between this port and New 
Orleans, four steamers will be required, and we believe that 
they should not be less than of 1,500 tons burden, but as there 
are obviously some advantages in the construction of two 
steamers first, to be placed on the route before contracts are 
made for the others, they would further recommend, as soon 
as a sufficient amount has been subscribed for and collected, 
that contracts be made for two first class sea-going steamers 
adapted to the business. 





LIFE INSURANCE.* 


Dr. Heiner has given us in the pamphlet undermnotice, a full 
and candid examination and defence of the system of Life In- 
surance, as adopted in this country, with an able refutation of 
the objections sometimes vy against it. As this subject 
appears to come properly within the range of topics embraced. 
in this department of the Review, we propose to furnish a 
brief summary of the author’s views, and further to enforce the 
truth of his theories with a few practical comments and illus- 
trations. 

The origin of Life Insurance has been traced to the early 
Christians, who sold their earthly possessions and held every- ’ 
thing in common, “as many as were possessors of lands or 
houses: sold them, and brought the price of the things that 
were sold, and laid them atthe apostile’s feet, and distribution 
was made: unto every man, according as he had need.” In 
this generous. equalization, our author finds an analogy upon 
which to. base his supposition that the mutual principle of Life 
Insurance is grafted, was, in effect, recognized and practised by 
the apostles and their followers. And though the agrarianism 
of those good old primitive times, would shock the consciences 
and greatly disturb the equanimity of our own *man-loving 
generation, there is in the gradual development of this incipient 
scheme of associated benevolence sufficient to justify the par- . 


* An Examination and Defenee of Life Insurance, by Elias Heiner, D. D., 
Pastor of the First Reformed Church, Baltimore, 
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allel here drawn. By the addition of a new feature in its 
rations, suitable provision was subsequently made for all 
widows in the church, and it was the business of those who 
conducted its affairs to see that no one, whether a Grecian or 
Hebrew widow, was “neglected in the daily ministration.” The 
precept that “he that provideth not for his own, and especially 
Sor his own house, hath denied the faith, and is worse than an 
infidel,” was fully recognized, and it is strictly in accordance 
with the spirit which dictated it, that men now-a-days who are 
husbands and fathers feel the importance and propriety of lay- 
ing 5 up 8 few hundred or thousand dollars by the payment of 
as annual premium for the future benefit of the widows 
and orphans of their own households. | 

Life Insurance was recognized in the commercial systems 
France, Italy, Spain, and Holland, in the 16th century. It 
was first introduced into England in 1661. In 1706 the Queen 
granted her Royal eharter to the Bishop of Oxford and certain 
noblemen and gentlemen of England, incorporating them un- 
der the title of the “ Amicable Society for a perpetual Insu- 
rance office.” This association was established on the mutual 
principle, and is yet in successful operation. At first members 
were admitted from 12 to 40 years of age, on the payment of 
£7 10 shillin fo share, fad £5 annual premium, all ages 
bein Psi ike. In 1782, these rates were materially re- 
duced. At the commencement of the present century there 
were seven Life oftices—there are now between 150 and 200, 

The introduction of Life Insurance into the United States, 
dates further back than the era of the Revolution. In 1769, 
an association, substantially the. same as a Life Company, was 
organized in Pennsylvania. Upto 1840, there were not more 
than five or six life offices in this. country ; at the present time 
there are about fifty companies in. existence, chiefly in the large 
cities, with agencies throughout the South and West. 

The prinejples see which life insurance is based are very 
simple and equitable. It is a contraet between an individual 
and .company—that in consideration of an annual or gross 
sum A age ty former, and which is preportioned to his age, 
health, p ion, and other cireumstances, the company will 
assure, at his death, to his family or assigns, a much lor 
sum. A small payment now, secures hereafter, a large invest- 
ment. The contract may be fora year, or term of years, or for 
life, and the consideration may all be paid at once, or in yearly, 
half-yearly, or quarterly instalments. If the insurance. has 
been effected in a mutual office, oe of the profits is 
added. The obligations imposed and the advantages gained 
by.a.contract of this nature are mutual. Both the insurer and 
insured derive certain benefits from its fulfilment. The gain- 
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laws and’ rates of ity in different countries have been 
aecurately ascertained, and observation has determined how 
matty out of a large number of persons of every age will die 
this year, how many the next, and so on. So long as the par- 
ties insured are blessed with life and health, their annual pre- 
imiums add to the common stock, and the i a Sl accumu- 
lating a fund from which to pay future losses. e more ex- 
tended the business, the greater the chances both of gain and 
loss. As a general rule, the excess must be largely on the 
side of the former. It must reqnire some very extraordinary 
contingency to turn the scale in the opposite direction. The 
measure of the risk involved can be determined with almost 
inathematical cetieinty: Milne, in his Treatise on the Valua- 
tion of Annuities, and Assurance on Lives and Survivorships, 
published in 1815, gives’a series of tables, “showing the ex- 
pectations of life” at various ages. One of these tables, founded 
on observations made at, Carlisle, England, has acquired con- 
siderable reputation. The Carlisle table, which we give be- 
low, is rather too high an estimate of life for the United States, 
where the average rate of pulse has been ascertained from 
comparisons of medieal examinations to be fifteen beats per 
minute higher than the English, but it will answer for an ap- 
proximative estimate. 


fal operations of a ori nisaté for its losses. The 






































Carlisle. Tables of Mortality. 
ge 3 - ge] {dg 
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@ | 47.55. || 28: | 89.31 || 44 |: 25209 || 65 | 11.79 |} 86! 8.90 
3.| 49,82 || 24 | 38.59 |.45 | 24.46 | 66 |. 11.27 87 | 3.71 
4 | 50.76 || 25 | 87.86 | 46 | 28.82 || 67 | 10.75 88 |. 3.59 > 
5 | 61.26 || 26 | 37.14 |} 47 | 23.17 || 68] 10.23 || 89] 3.47 
6 | 52:27 || 27 | 86.41. |), 48 | 22.51 || 69 9.70 90} 38.28 
7 | 60.80 | 28 | 35.69 | 49 | 23.8% || 70 9.18 91 | 3.96 
8 | 50.24 || 29 | 85,00 | 50 | 2f.11 | 71 8:65 || 92| 3.87 
9 | 49.57 | 30 | 84.384 | 5t.f' 20.80 || 72 8.16 | 98]. $.48 
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1 48.04 82 | 33.08 } 58 |}: 18.97 14 1.38 95°} 3.58 
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19} 42.17 ||: 40 | 27.61 | 6b | 38.82. |) 82 4.93 |} 108 | 0.83 
20 | 41.46 | 41 | 26.97 || 62 | 13.81 || 83 4.65 | 104] 0.50 
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On the other hand, the insured party, during life, an- 
nually his contribution or premium. As an offset to thie tax 
he has the consolation of knowing that he is laying up a fund 
for the future benefit of his family while they continue to 
enjoy his protection and maintenance. At his death, they 
receive the amount, on which he has been paying premiums. 

Dr. Heiner enters into an elaborate defence of Life Insur- 
ance on the grounds of its general utility and universal appli- 
cability—the resemblance which it bears in its most prominent 
features to the benevolence of the Gospel, and the great moral 
benefits which arise from it; and then proceeds to answer 
some of the most important objections frequently es ga against 
the system. The first and most plausible is the risk incurred. 
Risk is inseparable from almost all lawful and proper under- 
takings; and if it is wrong to insure one’s life on this account, 
all mercantile pursuits, travelling on railroad and in stages, 
and even the preaching of the gospel where there is no cer- 
tain provision for ministerial labors, all come under the same 
category. But the description of risk, which we are now con- 
templating, is the least ny apprehended. For, in the event 
of the failure or dissolution of any second rate company with 
which a contract has been made, it is only necessary to trans- 
fer it to some other of hig standing and better established 
in public confidence, to which a little necessary caution would 
properly have entrusted it in the first instance. The objection, 
therefore, as to the risk, appears scarcely tenable. 

Others object on the ground, that to avail themselves of this 
system of insurance, argues a want of confidence in the Provi- 

ence of God. This is also shown to be an erroneous view of 
the subject. The duty of making provision for the protection 
of one’s property, and the maintenance of a family, by the 
right use of all those means which Providence has placed in 
our power, is imperative. And this mode of discharging it 
is strictly consistent with morality and justice, and founded 
upon the same principles of laying up in store for future ne- 
cessities, which regulates the operations of all the Beneficial 
and Relief Orders and Associations, which have accomplished 
so much good in this country. 

There is still another popular objection which has not been 
specially noticed in the Treatise before us, but which is equally 
——a of refutation. We allude to the plea commonly 
urged by over-sensitive wives against the insurance of the 
lives of their husbands, viz: that they will thus derive benefit 
from the death of their husbands, or, as somebody has ex- 
pressed it, “what is fun to one is death to the other.” Thisis 


altogether a delusion. A man who finds it necessary to resort 
to this mode of providing a support for his family will not be 
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likely to leave them richer or in any way better off by his 
death. His life will always be of more consequence to them 
than the comparatively small contingent fund which a series 
of savings might accumulate. His room can never be “more 
desirable than his company” to them in a pecuniary sense. 
The yagabond who might constitute an exception to this rule, | 
and whose death may be considered a blessing, would be inca- 
able of making etch a provision for the support of a family. 
no supposable case can the death of the insured party ben- 
efit those who come after him of his own flesh and blood. 
Where a creditor insures the life of an insolvent debtor, in order 
to secure payment hereafter, the death of the latter is the con- 
tingency to which he looks for his security. But under all 
other circumstances the case is reversed. We may illustrate 
this — by a very plain statement. A merchant, doing a 
smal! business, upon which he is totally dependent for his sup- 
rt, insures his life to the amount of five thousand dollars. 

e interest on this sum at 7 per cent. will be $350. In order 
to be able to afford the premium on the $5,000, which will be 
from $50 to $100, according to age, he must make by his busi- 
ness at least double or treble this interest. Consequently, dur- 
ing the lifetime of the parent, the family must have a larger 
annual sum to live upon than he can possibly leave them at 
his death. Life insurance proposes only a system of partial 
relief, which is certain and permanent, not a lottery scheme for 
the aggrandizement of one and the ruin of thousands. 

If the views we have thus far presented will suffice to dis- 
abuse the minds of those who have not looked deeply into the 
subject, of any prejudices or objections which they may have 
entertained, a brief sketch of the mode of operation, and. the 


advan of life insurance, will not be out of place here, and 
we shall therefore proceed to illustrate these points by a few 
examples. 


A policy of insurance is taken out for one year, a term of 
years, or for life. The amount of the annual premium varies 
according to age, health, and other circumstances. If the in- 
surance is effected in a mutual office, a portion of the profits 
is added. 

Blank forms of application are furnished, which consist of 
a number of questions —s the health of the party, &c. 
The applicant is then referred to the medical examiner of 
the company, who gives his opinion in writing as to the charac- 
ter of the risk. If favorable, a policy is at once made out ae- 
cording to the nature of the application, the premium paid for 
which depends upon the age of the applicant, the amount for 
which the insurance is intended, and the period of time which 
the insurance is intended to embrace. The following table, 








which we take from a recent report of one of our most influ- 
ential and. flourishing companies, exhibits the annual rates-of 
insurance to the amount of one hundred dollars, for one year, 
seven years, and for life, with profits ; 





























For For. For ’ For 

Age. | one year. jseven years.| For life. | Age. | one year. |seven.years.| For life, 
14 | $ 72 | $ 86 | $1 52 $1.78, | $1 88. | $8.31 
16 79 88 1 56 1 85 1 89 8 39 
16 84 90 1 60 1 89 1 92 3 5L 
17 86 91 1 65 1.90 1 94 8 62 
18 89 92.1; 169 1 91 1 96 3 74 
19 90 93 1 78 192}, 1 98 8.86 
20 91 94 1 78 1 93 1.99 4 01 
21 92 95 1 $2 ' 1 94 2 02 4°16 
22 94 97 1.88 )} 195 2.04 4 35 
23 97 1 00 1.93 1 96 2.09 4 54 
24 99 1 07 1 98 1 97 2.20 4 75 
25 1-00 118-|' 204 2 00 2 37 4 98 
26 1 OF 1.17 211 2 10 2 59 5 22. 
27 1 12 3 28: }- 217 2,18 2,89 5.49 
28 1 20 1.28 2 24 2.32 8 21 5 78 
29 1 28 1 35 2 31 2 47 8 56 6 09 
80 131 1 36 2 36 270 |) 4.20 6 41 
31 1.32 1 42 2 48 814 4 81 6 76 
32 1 33 1 46 2.50 3. 67 4 63 7 11 
33 1 34 1 48 2 57 4 35 4 91 7 46 
34 1 35 1 50 2 65 4 53 5 08 7 79 
35 1 36 1 51 2 73 471 5:29 8 11 
36 1 39 1 5%, 2 82 4,90 5 50 $3 
37 1 43 1 68 2 90 5 09 6 71 8 
38 148 | 176 8 00 5 34 5 99 9 80 
39 4. 57 1-76 8 11 1» 59 6 27 9 79 
40 1 69 1 8 8 20 5.90 6 62 10 31 
: : 





Thusya person aged 30, can, by paying $13.10; insure $1,000 in case he dies 
within one year. -paying $13 60 annually, he can secure the same sum, 
($1, 000,) if he dies any time within seven years; and a payment of $23 60 per 
annum secures $1,000 at death, whenever it may happen. 


To illustrate this further, by an, example, we will suppose 
that Mr. A., at twenty-five years of age, insures. his, life. for 
seven years, for $1,000. He will pay a premium of $11 30 
each year. Should he die at the end of the first year, his 
family will receive. $1,000, for which he will haye Re onl 

11 30. Should he die at the, end of the seven years, he wi 

ve paid $84 63, (premium and interest,) and his family wil 
receive $1,000. Every sound man, then,.with an income of 
$100 per year, or even less, front his erty or his labor, has 
it in his power, for the small sum of $11 30 per year, to leave 
his fanily protected ngeingh. wey, at his death, should he die 
during the seven years, Should he survive the seven years, 
he may, by industry and economy, during that, time, have 























. himself arid his:family beyond the want of assistance 
rom any quarter. The assurance against the risk he has run 
is surely cheap at $11 30 per year. And here is a strong 
motive for economy. A. would surely be anxious to save 
$11 30 a year out of his wages, if by so small a swum he could 
secure to his family, in the event of his death, a competent 
provision against destitution. If A. wishes to secure a certain 
ovision for his family at his death, he has only to insure for 
fia whole life; then he will pay $20 60 ox ear for life, and 
his family will receive the $1,000 at his. ath, whether it oc- 
curs at the end of one year or of ‘thirty years. 
Our next table shows the annual rates for the same periods, 








without any participation in profits. 
For For For For 
Age. | one year. jseven years.) For life. Age. | one year. jseven years. For life. 
14 | $ 7 | & 86 | S58 | 42 | 8178 | $188 | $8 32 
15 77 88 1.56 42 1 85 1 89 8 40 
16 84 90 1 62 43 1 89 1 92 8 61 
VI 86 91 1 65 44 1 90 1 94 3 63 
18 89 92 I 69 45 1 91 1 96 3 73 
19 90 94 1.73 46 1.92 1.98 8 87 
20 91 95 1/47 47 1 98 1.99 4 01 
21 92 97 1 82 48 1 94 2 02 417 
22 94 99 188 |} 49 1 95 2 04 4 49 
23 97 1 08 1-98 50 1 96 2 09 4.60 
24 99 1 07 198 || 51 1 97 2 20 415 
25 1 00 1 12 2 04 52 2 02 2 37 4 90 
26 1.07 117 211 58 2 10 2 59 5 24 
27 1 12 1 23 217 54 218 2 89 5 49 
28 1 20 128:} 224 55 2 32 3 21 5 78 
29 1 28 1 35 231 || 56 2.47 3.56 6 05 
36 1 81 1 36 2 36 57 2 70 4 20 6 27 
31 1 32 1 42 2 48 58 $14 4 31 6 50 
85 1 33 1 46 2, 50 59 + «8, 67 4 63 6.75. 
33 1 34 1 48 2 57 60 4 36 4 91 7 00 
34 1 35 1 50 264 | 61 4 53 5 08 7 25 
35 1 36 1 58 275 62 471 5 29 7 55 
36 1 39 1 57 281 | 68 4 90 5. 50 q 86 
$7 1 43 1 68 2-90 64 5 09 5. 71 8 15 
$8 1 48 1 70 8.05 65 5 34 5 99 8 55 
39 1 57 1 76 $11 66 5 59 6 27 8 95 
40 } 1 69 1 83 $ 20 67 wire harem 9 45 


























Multiply the sum next to the age by the number of hundred dollars you wi 
to insure for— 


Thus; at 30, a person will pay for a 1-year Policy on $2,000—$26 20 
“ “ “ “ « T-year “ “ jue 27 20 
“ “ “ Life “ we. aa 47 20 
. There are many ways in which the benefits of Life Insurance 
t 


may be extended to embrace all classes, and adapted to various 
circumstances. For instance: 


é 
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A creditor, anxious about the life of his debtor, may insure 
the debtor’s life. In that case the creditor receives the full 
amount of his debt in the event of the debtor’s death before 
payment. 

An individual sees a fair prospect of improving his cireum- 
stances by entering upon a Rate enterprise, but it requires 
his personal skill and attention; should he die, his fa 
may not be able successfully to conclude it. By Life Insurance, 
he secures, by a small part of his annual gains, a support to 
his family, should his enterprise fail in consequence of his death. 

A farmer rents land for his own life. Should he die, the 
support of his family would be gone. A small part of his gains 
applied to insuring his life will secure to his family the means of 
buying another farm. 

An individual has a wife, an aged parent, an infant child, or 
old domestic depending on him for support. A small sum paid 
annually for the insurance of his own life, will secure such wife, 
parent, child or domestic from want after his death. 

A mechanic, earning by his industry two or three hundred 
dollars a year, may leave a comfortable provision for his family 
in the event of his death, if he will invest a small sum annually 
in an insurance on his life. He can leave them $2,000 by pay- 
ing $35 40 a year, half in cash and half in note, for life, if he 
be twenty years of r $40 80 if he be twenty-five years 
of age, &e., &e. e same remarks apply to every clerk, 
school-teacher, lawyer, doctor, farmer, jeweller, and in short, 
to every man whose family depends upon his labor for their 
support. 

rom the multitude of examples which have been recorded, 
we glean a few striking illustrations of the good effects of Life 
Insurance in the family circle where but for its timely in 
sition the evils of poverty must have been severely felt. 

A merchant in Brooklyn insured his life for $5,000, payable 
to his wife and children. He died of cholera, and his wife 
followed him about a month after, leaving three orphan children, 
with nothing but the $5,000 to feed, clothe, and educate them. 
This sum judiciously expended, will sustain them in comfort 
and respectability, and enable them to acquire such an educa- 
tion as shall maintain for them their position in society, instead 
of having.to depend on the cold hand of charity, perhaps ex- 
tended from an alms-house, as might have been the case, had 
not this precaution been adopted. 

A farmer, owning two productive but partially encumbered 
farms, was advised ™ the agent of a Life Insurance Company, 
to insure his life for enough to meet the incumbrances in case 
of his death. He objected, stating that at his present rate of 
accumulation, he would be enabled to discharge the mortagages 
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in afew years. He was convinced, however, of the possibili 
of dead decease, and took a policy sufficient to oele the 
mortgages on his farms. In course of a few months, a fever 
suddenly prostrated him, and he died. The condition of his 
affairs was such, that had it not been for the sum insured, which 
was promptly paid, the mortgages would have been foreclosed, 
the farms sacrificed, and a widow and young children thrown 
homeless upon the world. The onion that secured this 
result was trifling. 

A broker in Wall-street took a policy on his life, in favor of 
his wife, for $3,500. He made one payment of the first quarter, 
$8 09, and died after a few hours illness of cholera. This time- 
ly provision secured to his family a comfortable addition to an 
otherwise scanty support. 

A clerk, dependent upon his salary for the support of his 
family, took a policy in the summer of 1849, (during the pre- 
valence of the epedemic.) About one month from that time 
he was attacked by cholera, and reduced to the point of death, 
but recovered. Later in the season he was attacked with dysen- 
tary, which again brought him to the brink of death, but he 
again recovered. The result might have been otherwise had 
not the calmness of mind induced by the knowledge that his 
family were secured from want, aided his physi¢ian’s efforts. 
In this way, Life Insurance not only provides a competency in 
case of the death of the insured, but may be absolutely pro- 
ductive of longevity. In the case related, the individual con- 
sidered it worth ten times what he paid, for the calmness and 
fearlessness which it engendered in times of peril. 

We have thus hurriedly and imperfectly sketched from the 
limited resources in possession, the origin and progress, advan- 
tages and workings of asystem, which See of late years attained 
increasing popularity in this country, and will continue to find 
favor with the industrial portion of our people, in proportion 
as its merits become known and recognized. For a full and 
comprehensive view of the whole subject we would refer the 
reader to the works of Beaumont, Fagle, Jones, and others on 
Life Assurance, Farren’s Historical Essay on Life Contingencies, 
Gray’s Assurance and Annuity Tables, Francis’ Chronicles of 
Life Assurance, &c., publi ed by the a of London— 
all of which with many other similar valuable treatises, are on 
sale in most of our commercial cities. 
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THE FUTURE OF THE SOUTH. 

The following article was prepared several years ago at our request by Thomas 
Prentice Kettell, of New York, a writer whose familiarity with great economical 
and statistical questions is well reeognized in every part of the Union. 

It would be an easy task to bring down to date the figures upon which 
Mr. Kettell’s reasonings are based, but as they may be found interspersed through 
the volumes of the Review, and if reproduced can do no more than support the 
conclusions of the author, as true for this period as for that, they are omitted, _ 


The position which the Southern United States hold to the 
commercial and industrial world, is one of the most remarka- 
ble phenomena of modern times. When we reflect upon the 
origin of black servitude in America; its comparatively value- 
less results as long as Great Britain derived direct profit from 
the African trade; its sudden and wonderful change when, 
coevai with our national independence, it began to weave that 
thread of cotton which has gradually enveloped the commer- 
cial world, and bound the fortunes of American slaves so firmly 
to human pro, that civilization itself may also be said to 
Sepend upon the continual servitude of the blacks in America. 

ith the independence of Ameri¢a ceased the profits which 
Liverpool and on had derived from the African slavetrade. 
Simultaneous with that loss of profit, the philanthropy of Wil- 
berforce was awakened; and continued and preserving efforts 
were from that moment, through the space of half a century, 
made to bring about the enfranchisement of all d/ack slaves. 
These efforts have been measurably suecessful with all coun- 
tries where the number and importance of the blacks were in- 
considerable. France and England afford notable examples 
of the folly of eniancipating a race incapable of freedom; and 
the mind of the devout person who contemplates the condition 
of the c-devant slave colonies of those two powers, must be- 
come impressed with the faet that Providence must have raised 
up those two examples of human folly for the express purpose 

a lesson to these States, to save which from human errors it 
has, on more than one occasion, mani and directly inter- 
pone. It was doubtless the fact that, at the era of the Revo- 
ution, many of the Scuthern States began to feel the burden 
of unproductive slaves, and that a growing disposition to be 
elear of them manifested itself simultaneously with the mam- 
mon-prompted mage 0 of England. A great danger was 
thus springing up, when the inventions of the cotton-gin, the 
carding machine, the spinning-jenny, and the steam-engine, 
combined to weave that network of cotton which formed an 
indissoluble cord, binding the black, who was threatened to be 
cast off, to human progress. It may be well, in this connection, 
to.make a hasty sketch of the progress which black emanci- 
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ion, under English ‘tutelage, has made. The forcing of 
Mfioans nth colonies by the English government, 
against the earnest remonstrances of the ies, Virginia: in 
particular, was a main reason in the list of grievances, why 
the authority of the crown should be thrown off. When this 
was accomplished, the discontinuance ef the slave-trade was 
decreed, and the traffic declared piracy by the United States, 
The English government followed this rons a and the re- 

ublican government of France emancipated suddenly the 
blacks of St. Domingo, giving over that fine island to the hor- 
rors of black civil war and plunder. From that time up to 
1823, but little progress was made. In that year Mr. Buxton 
introduced a bill into Parliament for the abolition of slavery. 
Mr. Canning amended it on its passage, so as to prepare for 
= emancipation. Lord Balthurst notified the colonial 
egislature of the fact. This induced lively remonstrances on 
the part of the colonists, but these did not deter the govern- 
ment from taking those or imi steps in 1831, which re- 
sulted in the bill presented by Lord Stanley in 1833, and which 
was adopted June 18, and sanctioned by the Crown August 
28, 1833. The principles of the bill were briefly these: After 
the Ist August, 1834, slavery ceased; all blacks above the age 
of six years became apprentices, under three heads—1st. Rural 
Apprentices, attached to the soil. 2d. Rural Apprentices un- 
attached. 3d. Non-Rural apprentices. The two first classes 
were to work six years for their masters without pay, and the 
third class four years. The labor was limited to 45 hours per 
week. The blacks could bevy their teme of their apprenticeship 
of their masters, if the the means. The power of pun- 
ishment was transferred to the magistrates. 

The compensation of the blacks was to be at the rate of their 
average value in each island, between the years 1822 to 1830. 
Thus the whole number of slaves was 780,993, and their value, 
£45,281,738. This sum was paid full in cash and work. Thus 
three-fourths in money, amounting to £20,000,000, and the re- 
maining four-sevenths im the right to the work of the preedials 
six years without pay, and non-preedials four years. The num- 
ber of claims was, for preedials attached, 5,562; do. unattached, 
1,708 ; non-preedials, 9,075. The average valuation was £44 15 
shilli ; the average money paid for each slave, £19 15s. 
4$d. e work of a slave generation in the West Indies was 
valued at 74th years, and the years of apprenticeship assigned 
were considered four-sevenths of the pay. 

Although the British government, with its usual self-suffi- 
cient insolence, laid claim to the full merit of paying for the 
slaves, these had to contribute a large share of the remunera- 
tion for themselves. This arrangement, however, dissatisfied 
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everybody. Theslaves, who had hoped for immediate emanci- 
pation, were very impatient under this regulation, while the 
government agents so harrassed the planters that they were 
glad to sell out the time of the apprentices. : 

In Jamaica, from August, 1834; to August, 1839, $300,000 
were paid by apprentices to masters for unexpired time; and 
a the four years of non-preedial service had expired, 
the planters ahisdenct the remaining two years of the preedials, 
and August, 1838, was a day of Jubilee. 

The valuators then reported the number of predials at 
218,669; non-preedials, 37,144—total apprentices, 255,813. 
Free children, under six years, 38,899: aged, 15,656—total, 
310,368, against 309,167 apprentices and 38,754 free children, 
returned in 1834; showing an increase of 145 children, and a 
decrease of 53,354 apprentices. 

The first use of rte vee was a prompt refusal to work at all; 
some demanded $1, $2, and $3 per day, and the best authori- 
ties show that the islands are fast sinking back to a state of 
savage nature. 

The productions of the island are yearly diminishing not- 
withstanding an increased consumption of, and advance in the 
price of sugar in England. As the exports of the West Indies 
tall, the markets they afford for the sale of British goods be- 
come circumscribed. In 1836 they took £3,786,458 of British 
goods; in 1848, £1,434,477 only. 

Simultaneously with their West India experiment, th» British 
government exerted all its influence with the small nations of 
Europe to procure the nominal emancipation of such black 
slaves us were of no material importance, either to the several 
States, or to any considerable interests in any of them. Those 
efforts which have been made by the English ministry to manu- 
facture in Europe freedom for slaves, as they manufactured a 
claim against Greece, and a king for the Mosquitoes, by means 
of new clothes and old rum, serve only as a severe sarcasm 
upon the whole system of European governments. 

All the nations of Europe, including England, contain ab- 
solute and miserable slaves, deluded with the name of freemen. 
Not the most advanced of these races has reached the de 
of improvement, politically and physically, that marks the 
black race in the southern United States From the nature 
of their geographical position, it results, that although most of 
the nations of Europe contain races whose life, liberty, and 
property are at the mercy of masters without appeal from their 
caprice, yet none of these are black. In the United States, 
none but black hold a subordinate position; hence no kind of 
slavery in Europe is bad except black. 
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In this view, the English government, after it set rum Sambo 
astride of a cask of Jamaica, with the style and title of King 
of the Musquitoes, used its influence to induce the little pirati- 
cal nations of Europe which black slaves, to free 
them, and get their pay out of the skins of the white slaves. 
The Danish government followed the English example of 
turning slaves into apprentices without wages. 

In 1846 the Swedish government paid $50,000 to free the 
few blacks in the island of Saint Bartholomew, which amounted 
simply to turning adrift a few useless negroes. The most bril- 
liant triumphs of this nature were, however, in Tunis, Egypt, 
and Bohemian Wallachia. In the last-named country, there 
is a population of 1,747,815 souls, including Goths, Gepide, 
Huns, Lombards, Tartars, Turks, and Gipsies. These are all 
slaves, most abject and miserable, hardly above the savage 
condition—the women being compelled to do the labor, livin 
in under-ground caverns, and using dry dung as fuel to coo 
a scanty meal. These poor creatures are owned by a nobility 
and clergy, who are exempted from taxes and the payment of 
private debts. 

The most inconsiderable in numbers and lowest in the social 
scale, are the Gipsies, of whom there are about 150,000 owned 
by individuals and the government, the latter holding about: 
60,000. They pay 30 piastres, or $2 10 per annum, per head, 
for the privilege of | at large, upon binding themselves 
not to quit the country. In 1846 the government was induced 
to waive its ownership of these poor creatures, who are but 
strolling vagabonds, this “triumph of philanthropy” was pro- 
claimed throughout Europe as a long stride towards universal 
freedom, and an example to the United States, although the 
slavery of all those not belonging directly to the government 
remains as before. 

The next “ grand triumph” of freedom was a successful ne- 
gotiation, in 1847, with the Pacha of Egypt, for the release of 
his black slaves. The opulation of Egypt numbers 2,500,000; 
the larger proportion bet Arab Egyptians, and are alli the 
property of the Pacha. There is in Egypt no personal liberty 
whatever. The government claims and enforces its right to 
the labor of every man, willing or not willing; and no labor. 
is performed unless under the immediate direction of the gov- 
ernment officers, from whom alone the individual can procure 
supplies. Amidst this community of slaves, there are Cau- 
casian men and women, white slaves to the rich, and a few 
negro slaves brought from Numidia. 

e English philanthropy had such an effect upon the Pacha 
as to induce him, March, 1847, to free the last named, allow- 
ing the rest to remain as before! 
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Soon after, similar influences began to work in the Barbary 
States, where the absolute dependence of all per in life, 
cae, and property, upon the nod of the bey, makes life 
valueless toa man. The trade of these poor creatures, who 
send three caravans a year into the interior, involves the bring- 
ing back occasionally a few negro slaves. As these were no 
particular benefit to the Bey, who owns the whole 2,500,000 
people, he was induced by the English t, for a small con- 
sideration, to follow the illustrious example of the ultra-demo- 
crat, the Pacha of Egypt, and alter the style of the servitude 
of those blacks, and Exeter Hall had another “triumph,” and 
again the United States were bade to imitate the glorious ex- 
ample of the Mediterranean pirates. 

e experience of the French government in its dealings 
with the black race, has been even more unfortunate than has 
been that of the English. The bloody disasters which over- 
took the once magnificent possession of St. Domingo, have, 
for more than half a century, remained a monument of black 
brutality. Taught somewhat by that lesson, the French gov- 
ernment, in 1831, by a law of that year, provided for gradual 
emancipation in its remaining colonies. 

Under the operation of that law, the number of slaves di- 
minished from 294,481 to 258,956, in 1835. The productions 
of the islands were not, however, materially checked, and the 
system seemed to work well. The revolution of February, 
1848, repeated the error towards the blacks committed by that 
of 1791, and slavery was suddenly abolished. That the same 
bloody results have not followed, is beeause the home govern- 
ment promptly laid the islands under martial law, as the only 
means of preserving the whites from massacre. The presence of 
a sufficient force is all that stays for the moment a war of racés. 

In relation to labor, the consequences are the same as tn 
Jamaica, viz., a prompt abandonment of work at any price. 
In 1836, 4,932 hands produced in Martinique 6,056,990 pounds 
of sugar, or one h each; in 1849, the proceeds aver- 

d one hogshead to 34 hands. The official returns of the 

h government for 1849, are not yet received; those, 

however, for 1847 and 1848, the last being the year of aboli- 
tion, are as follows: 


Imports from and Exports to the West India Colonies from Franee, 





Imports, Exports. Total. 
ee 78,347,168 39,954,084 113,301,282 
ai od Go a OH gas 35,992,153 19,289,604 55.231 /787 
a fre. 87,855,015 20,714,480 68,079,496 


This shows a decline of more than one-half in the first year, 
and for 1849 it is greater, as indicated by customs returns. 
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The sugar imported into France fell off one-half, and was made 
up by receipts of foreign slave sugar. The experience in re- 
lation to St. Domingo will be confirmed in the other islands. 

We have thus stated roughly the course of abolitionism, in 
order to understand the lesson which it conveys. It is this. 
The black race has inhabited the African continent as long at 
least as the whites have oceupied Europe, and the yellow and 
red races of Asia, All these have more or less advanced from 
the rudest savage state, in manner and degree, according to 
their inherent intellectuality. The black race, however, 
made no progress whatever. They were without invention, 
almost without lan , and destitute of the faculties or the 
wish to advance. These beings, or such of them as had, by 
the fortune of internal wars, become the victims of their cani- 
bal captors, were rescued from that fate to become the forced 
cultivators of the soil in the newly discovered countries of 
America. 

A. few years of that compulsory labor was supposed by the 
English government so to have changed their natures, that, 
Pn free, they would not resume the indolent and savage 
habits which had marked the race since the creation, but 
would become so perseveringly industrious for wages, to ena- 
ble their employers to compete with the slave owners of Cuba 
and Brazil, in supplying Europe with sugar, coffee, and cotton ; 
keep in employ one-fourth the people of Great Britain; main- 
tain her merchant marine, and enable her to continue her 
commercial and manufacturing supremacy. The erroneous- 
ness of this view has, by experiment, now been proved to all 
the world. 

The experiment has been sufficiently tested by emancipa- 
tion, in the manner we have sketched, in the colonies of France 
and Pagland, and by increase of free blacks among the whites 
of the United States; ard it has been proved, beyond the pos- 
sibility of a doubt, that the black race cannot even maintain 
the position to which they are raised by a few years of servi- 
tude, without continued coertion. Left to themselves, they 
will not work, no matter how great may be the inducements. 
or facilities, but sink back mentally to the dark superstitions. 
of their cannibal natures. This truth has not only beem de- 
monstrated, but admitted by the best English authorities, even 
those which formerly were the most hopeful. advocates of black 
equality. The policy of the English was, and continues to be, 
in relation to its West Indies, to cause them to be abandoned 
by the whites, and become entirely black colonies, in the sole 
possession of the descendants of slaves. 

Already, however, the rapidly sinking condition of the eolo- 
nies has convineed the thinking men of England, that, the 


‘ 
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scheme is impossible; that to abandon them to the blacks, is 
to abandon them to worse than a state of nature; and means 
of retracing the unfortunate steps taken appear. to be earnestly 
sought for. 

In contemplating these facts, there presents itself this im- 
portant consideration, viz., the four articles which are most 
necessary to modern civilization, sugar, coffee, cotton, and to- 
bacco, are products of compulsory black labor. Whenever 
coercion has been removed from that labor, its productions 
have ceased, and the experiments to prove this fact conclu- 
sively, have been made in localities where the results, although 
injurious to the experimenters, have not much affected the 
general interests of mankind. 

England itself, at this moment, by a sort of retribution, is in 
some sort the slave of southern blacks. She it was that crea- 
ted American black slavery, and her existence has now come 
to depend upon its products. There are few persons who re- 
flect upon the immense superstructure of wealth and power 
which is reared upon the foundation of American slave culture 
of cotton. The United States trade is almost altogether based 
upon that industry. Although the cotton manufactures are 
made at the North, they are based’ upon slave labor. Some 
approximation may be arrived at, taking the year, 1850, (and 
what is true for that year will hold very nearly for any other 
year.—Ep.) 


Exports from the United States, 1850. 


Southern produce exported. Value of whole production. 


a SP ree 71,984,616 $105,600,000 
“  manufactures..... 4,734,424 100,000,000 
OO 4.00 oben nodanee 9,951,223 15,000,000 
a alg” i ia 2,631,557 3,000,000 
Naval stores............ 1,142,713 2,000,000 
tl ON 23,037 12,396,150 
IS ons inieettteth cal» 5,633 695,840 
Provisions from N. Orleans 3,523,809 $238,691,990 
And other articles from the 
RTE 6,000,000 
RRB aay 99,997,012 
Northern and Western ex- 
elas. cian tall> ae 34,903,221 
Total exports........... 134,900,233 


Under the head of “ other articles from the South,” are em- 
braced corn and flour from Virginia, manufactured tobacco, 
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snuff, and there might also be included gold to the extent of 
$1,000,000 per annum; but we have not included gold in the 
exports. e. provisions from New Orleans embrace flour, 

rk, bacon, lard, beef, and corn, exported to —— ports 
virect from New Orleans, and which are purchased from the 
north-western country for sugar, tobacco, and cotton sent up 
the river, an operation equivalent to an annual export of those 
articles. The value is thus given in the New Orleans price 
current, and it will be observed that the whole amount export- 
ed from.the Union of these articles is $19,146,658, consequently 
one-fifth of the whole export of farm produce goes from New 
Orleans. It is thus apparent that 75 per cent. of the exports 
of the Union are the product of slave labor in northern ships, 
and that consequently, as the imports of the eountry are paid 
for in the exports, 75 per cent. of the importations are the re- 
muneration for the product of slave labor. Inasmuch as that 
the whole exports and imports of the country, taken together, 
are derived 75 per cent. from the slave labor, the same ratio of 
freight is derived by the shipping, which is owned as follows: 


United States Tonnage. 


Owned. Registered. Enrolled. Total 1848. Total 1850.  Inerease, 


South... .. 159 , 956 334,845 494,797 743 , 805 249 , 008 
North... ..1,201, 989 1,456,314 2,658,244 2,791,649 183 , 405 





Total..... 1,361,886 1,791,159 3,153,041 3,535,454 482,413 


The registered tonnage is that engaged in the foreign trade, 
and the enrolled that of the coasting trade. Although much 
the largest portion is owned at the North, the result of the 
comparison is, that the increase to the South in the last two 

ears has been double that of the North, and, moreover, that 
increase of the South has been 50 per cent. of what was owned 
in that section in 1848, a marked step in advance. According 
to the official returns, the 2,700,000 tons of the United States 
ships engaged in foreign trade, make one voyage in a year; that 
is to say, two passages, one out and one home. The freights 
will average $12 per ton each way; this gives $64,800,000 
freights earned in a year, of which $48,600,000 is earned b 
northern ship owners by carrying slave products and their 

roceeds. the coasting transportation of southern products 
y northern vessels will give $7,000,000, making $55,600,000 
earned by the ship-owners. To earn this money, it requires 
that ships should be built, and the census return for 1840 
showed the value of ships built in the Union for that year to be 
$7,016,094; and as Fro, snore Reports showed the tonnage 
built in that year to be 120,988, which gives an average of $55 
= ton, the census was probably correct. Of the $7,016,094, 
ess than $300,000 was in slave States; all the rest was ex- 
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nded at the North among all those who live by that manu- 
acturing, lumber-men who float the monarchs of the forests 
to the seaboard for the shiprights to fashion, arghitects, ship- 
wrights, blacksmiths, sheathers, caulkers, riggers, cordage, and 
sailmakers, with their backers, the hemp and flax growers, and 
canvass weavers. Thus affording immense employment to 
busy ship-yards, until the ship “a taunto” has passed the hands 
of cabinet makers and upholsterers, and is ready for her cargo, 
which employs gangs of stevedores, cartmen, shopmen, and 
clerks, with premiums to insurance offices, until her shipping 
articles complete, under the command of a thriving pilot, 20 
stout seamen, whose families are provided with “draw bills” 
for their wages, sheet home her canvass to the breeze, and she 
seeks in foreign’climes a profit upon her southern cargo, to: 
remunerate the outlay of capital that has created her and given 
activity to so many interests. 

The privilege which the Northern States have thus enjoyed 
in. being free carriers for southern produce to Europe, as well 
as of bringing it to their own water-courses for conversion into 
o to be re-carried to the South, and sold at a profit above 
the cost of the raw material, with freights, insurance, exchange, 
commissions, and wages superadded, has formed the marked 
distinction which is manifested between the present condition 
of New England and Canada. Why is it that the latter, pos- 
sessed of English enterprise and capital, and endowed with 
large expenditures on such public works as the Welland and 
Rideau canals, are impoverished, idle, and retrograding, while 
New England'is advancing with rapid strides to wealth and 
power? Clearly because the latter enjoys freely the right to 
carry and manufacture the products of slave-labor, from which 
Canada is excluded. This fact, and the fear of being deprived 
of the privilege involved, has excited much interest of fate in 
New England; and O. Haskett Derby, Esq., a well-known fac- 
tory and railroad speculator, undertook, in the last October 
number of Hunt’s Tasuioa, to reply to the able pamphlet 
entitled, the “Union, and how to save it,” and published in 
Charleston. Mr. Derby’s reply had very little force, and we 
refer to it here merely as an illustration of a single point. The 
pamphlet showed, that as the exports of the country are mostly 
from the South, the proceeds returning in shape of goods belong 
to the section whence emanated the means of paying for them, 
and the duties exacted from these goods were eenetes taken 
from the South. Mr. Derby remarks: 


“Let us examine his theories as to duties, It is a very simple one. Not that 
the South has directly paid such duties, for they have been paid principally at 


the North; but the whole theory rests upon the fact that the duties are paid on 
imports; that the South supplies nearly two-thirds the exports of the Union; 
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and the duty being levied on the proceeds, are paid not by the consumer, but by 
the South.” 

This is slightly misstated; the South is both the consumer 
of the goods an P nk ages of the means of paying for them. 
Again, says Mr. Derby: 

“Take a case in point. A New England ship sails for Charleston with a cargo 
of granite, ice, fish, and manufactures, She exchanges them for lumber, rice, and 
cotton. “She then sails for Liverpool, makes freight and profit; then to Cardiff. 
where the proceeds are invested in slate or iron, ‘and returns to Boston, What 
has the South to do with these imports? They have been bought by the North 
and paid for—how do ‘they belong to,’ and how are they ‘to be divided among 
the producers of the exports!’” 

The question is not of a few stones, a little ice, and a few 
fish, but of that large amount combined in the last enumerated 
word, “manufactures,” and which Mr. Derby slurs over so 
plibly. Now the robbery consists peepely * that operation. 

1e manufactures” which this New England ship carries to 
Charleston, as the means of buying cotton, are raised in value 
30 per cent. by the present tariff, and by the old tariff 80 per 
cent.; that is to say, Liverpool being the largest market, reg- 
ulates the price of cotton. Fair cotton is now fourteen cents, 
and certain Lowell sheetings 7 cents per yard; that is to say, 
two a of the latter are given for one pound of cotton. But 
the English will give three yards for one pound. The tariff 
says, no; and the government, for every three yards imported, 

es one. It is not only the duties upon the articles actually 
imported, of which the South pays so large a share, but upon 
a corresponding advance caused by the duty upon all Northern 
manufactured articles; that is to say, one-third of all the pro- 
duce sold by the South to the North, and paid for in manufae- 
tured goods, is confiscated te the use of the manufacturers. 
Mr, Derby makes the following very strange assertion: 

“But does the slave use the costly linens, silks, woolens, liquors, coffee, sugar, 
tea, and other valuables from abroad?  @lad in coarse attire, eating his coarser 
fare, he little knows of such luxuries, Our"imports now average at least ninety 
dollars per head for our white population. The slave cannot average one-third of 
this amount. The great consumers are the whites, both Southern and Northern. 

“Let us allow for this difference, and the consumption of foreign imports in 
the slave States will fall below three-tenths of the entire importation. The 
slave States will consequently be found to pay less than three-tenths of the en- 
tire duties,—less than their ratio under the Constitution.” 

The white population of the Union, by the present census, 
will be about'17,000,000. “Ninety dollars per head” would 
give for imports $1,530,000,000, say one thousand five hundred 
and thirty millions. The actual imports are $163,000,000. 
So much for his sccusaey of calculation. But, says he, the 
imports are luxuries which slaves don’t use. We cannot see 
how that alters the fact. If by means of a high tariff the 
Northern manufacturer obtains one-third of the Southern pro- 
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duce for nothing, he may, of course, buy luxuries, or, as we 
have lately seen done, buy the office of Minister to England, 
and become the toady of dukes, or indulge his taste in any 
way. Let us take an illustration from the Massachusetts cen- 
sus. 


Number of Cotton and Woolen Factories, Spindles and Looms in Massachusetts. 





COTTON. WOOLEN. 

Factories Spindl es, Factories Spindles. 

DOGO. cccccdsccecvccvccecces 278 624,540 144 113,457 
BBOD. . . ccqesecevcccccceeses 337 1,220,752 191 208 , 848 


It appears that the number of spindles has doubled, conse- 
uently the consumption of cotton has doubled, and of wool 
e increase has been 80 per cent. The capital invested in 
cotton has risen from $17,414,079 to $35,000,000, and the per- 
sons employed from 21,000 to 35,000. The South has had to 
pay the North 30 ps cent. more for woolen as for other goods, 
than they would have been furnished for by the other custo- 
mers for rice, cotton and tobacco; and it is the operation of 
this tribute which has caused the factories to double in ten 
years. Of the chief staples of the South, the productions, 
exports and home consumption of the year have Conn nearly 
as follows : 





Home Total 

Exported. Consumption. Production, 

Geta s oc. ods Sea teesé 71,984,616 83,615,386 105 , 600,000 
5 ETS Se Tee 9,951,223 5,048,777 15,000,000 
hia den cnmmeneain'’ 2,631,887 400 ,000 3,031,557 
Naval stores. ............. 1,142,718 800 ,000 1,942,713 
MED a aibic’ 0s acsscesecs 23 ,087 12,396,150 12,419,147 
PNG Lica insicicins 5,638 690, 207 695, 840 
, Rath ea $85,738,779 52,950,520 188,689, 297 


The largest portion of this home consumption has been ex- 
changed with the North and.West; with the latter on equal 
terms, receiving breadstuffs, provisions, &c., in exchange. 
With the North there has been received merchandise, en- 
hanced one-third in value by the operation of the tariff, or, as 
Mr. Derby expresses it, that produce has been purchased by 
the North in exchange for manufactures. The Southern pro- 
duce was given at its cash value in the markets of the world, 
while the manufactures of the North were taken at a fictitious 
value, created by the operation of the tariff. If, after pur- 
chasing on such terms, the Northern merchant chooses to ex- 

rt that produce, Mr. Derby asserts the South has not been 

eeced, because the identical articles brought back do not go 
to the individual planters. To illustrate: Beppose fair cotton 


is twelve cents per Ib., regulated by the cash price in Liverpool 
and that for one Ib. of such cotton the Manchester man will 
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give three yards of a certain description of cloth, valued at 
eight cents. A New England manufacturer asks twelve cents 
for the same cloth, and gets it, because Congress imposes four 
cents per yard on the Manchester cloth. e Northern mer- 
chant then sends two yards of cloth, and obtains one lb. of 
cotton; he then sends abroad the cotton and buys silk with it. 
Mr. Derby says the South has nothing to do with this luxury! 
Yet the trade is based upon the Southern product, which has 
been obtained by the North, under the operation of the tariff, 
cheaper than it otherwise could have been. In the same man- 
ner, a vast Northern capital operates upon the same bases. We 
have seen that the shipping is mostly owned at the North, and 
draws it revenue from the Southern freights at an average of 
$40 per ton. The Northern shipping is worth $111,665,960. 
The capital invested in commercial houses is $81,000,000, 
including dry goods and tobacco-shops; in cotton factories, 
$105,000,000 ; in machine-making and other trades incident 
to factories, $2,000,000; in railroads dependent upon factory 
prosperity, $30,000,000. These items make together $329,- 
665,960 of capital employed at the North, which depends 
altogether upon slave labor, and which would be annihilated 
and valueless in the event of emancipation, as was the pro- 

erty of the West Indies. Large as is this Northern interest 
in the United States dependent upon slave labor, it is far infe- 
rior to the British interest, also dependent upon slaves. One- 
half of the whole external trade of Great Britain is dependent 
upon cotton. Thus, the declared value of cotton goods ex- 
ported in 1849, was £26,890,794, say $130,000,000; and the 
whole export was £58,848,042, say $290,000,000. The cotton 
goods manufactured constituting so large a*portion of the 
exports, of coursé the imports of which, raw cotton, was 
£12,838,850, or $54,000,000, purchased with those goods, are 
dependent upon the same basis. The immense shipping in- 
terest also derives its support From the same source. The 
amount of British capital directly invested in cotton is, by the 
best authorities, given as follows: 


Capital employed in— 


1e purchase of raw material............. £12,838,850 
Wages of operatives..................05. 12,000,000 
Hand-loom weavers............0..eeee00: 7,000,000 
Petey BORNE, Wee oS is Seti wt eS 35,000,000 
WO shies Dans aa i, ee RT A. 24s £66,838,850 
Or in United States money................. $320,826,480 


The number of factory operatives and hand-loom weavers 
and bleachers, 1,300,000, and the number of persons depen- 
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dent on the manufacture, 2,200,000. If we add to the capi- 
tal directly invested in cotton the property which depends 
upon it in a collateral manner, the result is not far from 
700,000,000, and on the continent, 200,000,000, making, prob- 
ably, 1,230,000,000 of property, with 7,000,000 of people, 
which depend for their existence upon keeping employed the 
3,000,000 negroes in the Southern States. en we reflect 
upon the vastness of this industrial fabric, reared upon the 
frail foundation of black labor, and find persons rashly med- 
dling with the only incentive to that labor, the most stupen- 
dous example of human folly presents itself. 

The time is, however, rapidly approaching, when the South 
and West will manufacture the greatest proportion of their 
own raw products ; and that large shipping interest in Euro 
and the North which depends upon the transport of the raw 
products, will find itself confined to the carrying of goods; 
while the markets of the world will come to depend upon the 
Mississippi valley for wrought fabrics, as they have hitherto 
done for the raw material. New Orleans may become the 
Liverpool of America, communicating by the father of waters 
ar vast region which is to be the Manchester of the 
world. 

The essential difference between the position of the cotton 
manufactures in the United States and Great Britain may be 
illustrated by a few figures. The consumption in the United 
States last year was given at 595,269 bales, say 238,107,600 
Ibs., which is very nearly the quantity which Great Britain 
manufactured in 1827, that was 249,804,396 lbs. The differ- 
ence is in the quantities consumed at home, and this is indica- 
ted in the value exported as follows: 


Consumption of Cotton and value of Fabrics exported in United States and 


Great Britain. 
Value of 
> Cotton goods 
Cotton, Ibs. Value. exported. 
ee Pe 249,804,396. ......00 $34,972,615. ......... $84,658,382 
UD. By BBG. sien ssc'n0% 238,107,600... 2... 26,787,105. 2.6.2.0: 4,734,424 


Thus it appears that the consumption of cotton goods in 
England was very small, almost the whole of the manufacture 
was exported. Inthe United States, last year, an equal quan- 
tity was manufactured, and more than the whole of it con- 
sumed, because a considerable quantity was imported in addi- 
tion. This is an important difference. The English manufac- 
ture had grown up during a war, and when there were no 
manufactures in any other nation; she had the supply of the 
world, but not the means of consuming herself. Since then, 
manufactures all over the world have sprung up, and the 
United States have built up and supplied a market at home 
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ag to the whole English manufacture for the world in 1827. 
e American market has, however, become glutted by home 
competition. The following figures give the cotton consumed 
in the United States at three periods : 


Consumption of Cotton per head in the United States. 
Cotton, per head, 


Cotton, Ibs, Population. ual to yards. 
1BBO 66 0.00 00000 50,804,800, ....+.6+- 12,866,020. ......... Se 12 
TSAO. svc ceee 118,357,200. ......06> 17,069,453.......... sie. OP 21 
1600. vs... 238,107,600. ......00+ 22,000,000......4.. 108 * svcdvews 82} 


Such has been the progress of cotton manufacture and con- 
sumption in this country. for twenty years! It has increased 
from 12 to 324 yards each for a population that has increased 
10,000,000, or nearly doubled. a late English return, the 
weight of cotton spun in 1849, in England, is given at 626,- 
710,660 pounds; net weight of yarn, 558,163,700 pounds; 
weight of yarn exported in goods and yarn, 421,742,935 pounds ; 
weight consumed at home, 136,420,765. This, among a 
population of 31,000,000, gives an average of 42 pounds each, 
or 13} yards, being over 19 yards per head less than the United 
States consumption. These figures show, in a most remark- 
able degree, not only the superior condition of the people of 
the United States, but the over-wrought state of the cotton 
manufacture, which is now in a depressed state, yet cannot 
compete with England by exporting to neutral markets, be- 
eause the scale of production been under a system of pro- 
tection which forbids sales on a fair footing with English goods. 

It is evident, from the primary fact that a large portion of 
the industrial prosperity of both Old and New England de- 
pends upon a staple drawn from the Southern States of Ameri- 
ca, that the seat of manufactures has occupied a wrong locali- 
ty—that is to say, it has, in relation to facility of production, 
occupied a position disadvantageously situated when purely 
economical principles are takgn into account. For the most 
ready productions of manufactured goods, it is necessary that 
all the materials of which they are composed should be found, 
together with the motive power, in neighborhoods capable of 
producing the best and cheapest food for the support of the 
operatives, and that all these circumstances should exist, and 
be easily accessible. It has, however, hitherto never been the 
case that all these means have been combined in any one,lo- 
cality. England has possessed the most of them, and, in the 
earlier years of her progress, sufficient to supply her demands. 
Her Lig meray ositihn is such, surrounded by the ocean, 
that no wind can blow from any qnarter of the compass with- 
out favoring her commerce. From which point soever the 
breeze proceeds, it is fair for the arrival of some of her ships, 
and for the departure of others. This facility of communica- 
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tion before the age of steam, gave her immense advantages, 
as it made her ports the depot for the raw produce of. all 
countries, and the source whence, after being wrought up b 
English industry, goods were derived by all nations. With 
such advantages, the business of England could not but in- 
crease, until the demands of her operatives for food and raw 
materials exceeded the capacity of her own soil to supply them. 
The cost of these things to consumers would then naturally be 
enhanced by the cost of transportation and duties on the addi- 
tional quantities imported, and thus an enhanced cost was oc- 
casioned at a moment when the competition of foreigners re- 
duced the price of the fabrics. The mere fact of a larger 
transportatien of raw produce was regarded as a good, in a po- 
litical view, inasmuch as that by employing more shipping, it 
fostered that navy on which England depended; but if that 
cost carried prices beyond the point at which foreigners could 
compete, it defeated its own object. The government, there- 
fore, removed duties on raw produce, on food, and finally 
abolished the navigation laws, in order that all those things 
might be supplied in England at cheaper rates. 

t is now very apparent, that England cannot continue to in- 
crease her demands for food and materials brought from a 
distance, and compete with those countries which have all these 
things within themselves, and with which the freight amount 
is nothing. What a strange absurdity it is to see silk going 
from China and France; cotton from the southern United States; 
wool from Australia; coffee and sugar from Brazils; wheat 
from New-York, Michigan, Odessa, and Poland; hemp and flax 
from St. Petersburg; pork and lard from Ohio and Illinois, all 
concentrating in Lancashire, to be returned in the shape of 
arene to the localities whence they came! Sucha state of 
things never could have been brought about but for the geogra- 
~ position of England giving her control of the ocean. 

e progress of internal impr®vements making land carriage 
equally favorable with that by water, has developed regions 
like the valley of the Mississippi, where all those articles which 
the marine of England seeks in every section of the world, ex- 
ist together, of the best qualities and in limitless abundance; 
land and its produce, raw materials and motive power, lie in 
juxtaposition, and goods can there be turned out in such a man- 
ner that England’s freight alone will be a prodigious profit to 
the manufacturer. 

The position of New-England is very similar to that of old 
England. We find coal aad iron going thither from Pennsylva- 


nia; sugar, cotton, pork, and flour, from New-Orleans; wool 
and food, from Illinois and Wisconsin, to be sent back in shape 
of goods. It was the water-power and industry of New-England 
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that made the cost of transportation light; but improvements 
in steam machinery has made power “locomotive,” and motive 
power is now existent in the midst of those materials which 
nature has with such prodigality bestowed upon the South, and 
the blacks are equally serviceable in factories as in fields. There 
are conditions which shadow forth the greatness and power of 
the South, and as she rises in power and wealth she will elevate 
the black race with her. She will have, however, to encounter 
the jealous hatred of rivals whose philanthropy will be devel- 
oped as her prosperity increases. It is, however, through the 
long lesson of industry taught by white surveillance, that 
the great work of regenerating the black race can be accom- 
plished. 





SOUTHERN TRAVEL AND TRAVELLERS, 


We are reaching a new epoch in the life of the South. In- 
censed by the abuse which is heaped upon them, insulted by 
the creeds and platforms of powerful parties, outraged by at- 
tacks upon their individnal property, all coming from the 
North, the Southern people are awakening at last from their 
dreams of security and repose, and from their fixed confidence 
in the conservative classes of that section of the Union. Des- 
i of all their predilections for Saratoga, Newport, and Cape 

ay, and for the fashion and excitement supposed only to be 
found there, rudely have come these shocks, faster and faster. 
Will the knights and dames of St. James indulge their pas- 
times at St. viene , whilst yet the cannon of the Inker- 
man and of Sebestopal shake the shores of the Bosphorus? 
There exists, it was said a few days ago on the floor of the 
Senate, more comity between any two nations on the face of 
the earth than there exists on the part of the Northern States 
towards the South. (Mr. Geyer.) 

Let those who are responsible reap the whirlwind. It is 
sufficient for us at present to know, that the lines of Southern 
travel to the North are intercepted, and that we are succeed- 
ing in finding, the present Summer, on our own coasts, in our 
own mountains, health, pleasure, intellectual pastime, and 
fashion, when it was vainly imagined they existed only afar 
off. Welcome reaction—welcome revolution. People of the 
South, stand by your Lares and Penates, and taught by dear 
experience, wander off no more after the strange gods, on 
whose altars your willing sacrifices have burned with no sweet 
incense. Stand by them in all the future! 

Therefore are we disposed to speak of the South the present 
Summer. 
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The fourth of August found us on the Alexandria steamer, 
wending our way to the Springs of Virginia, from the hot air 
and dusty squares of the Federal Metropolis. 

Every one knows how Alexandria has progressed since it 
passied freen under the wing of Congress, and went back to 
share the fortunes of the Old Dominion. Population, inde- 
pendence, wealth, and Prete crowning the labors of 
the enterprising men of Alexandria. 

By the Orange railroad and the Warrenton Branch road, in 
about two hours, we are at Warrenton, and by a comfortable 
me route, in an hour more, are at the Fauquier Springs. 

auquier has never before known a season of prosperity like 
this, and well does this admirable and most accessible retreat 
merit it. Here are convenient and comfortable accommoda- 
tions, with excellent company, and just enough fashion. These 
Springs are but fifty-six miles from Washington, and were 
known from a very early period. The water is impregnated 
with sulphate of magnesia, phosphate of soda, and sulphuretted 
hydrogen, and are not so strong as the other Springs of Vir- 
ginia. They constitute an admirable alterative, and are said 
to Lave cured of dropsy the Hon. B. Watkins Lea. 

“The Spring establishment consists of an elegant brick pavilion, which, including 
the wings, is one hundred and eighty-eight feet in length, by forty-four in width. 
It is four stories high, and capable of accommodating four hundred persons. 
Across the street, and directly opposite the pavilion, stands what is called the 
fnew building,’ which is also of ick and four stories high, one hundred and 
five feet long, and thirty wide. There are also ninety cabins or rooms, separate 
and distinct from the pavilion and new building. ose Visiters who, from ill 
health or other causes, desire the quiet and comfort of their own homes, added 
to the healthy and balmy breezes that steal through the valley, obtain one of 
these cabins, which being arranged on the northern and southern sides of the 

uare, and amid the serpentine and shady walks and playing fountains, eon- 
tribute much towards making a somewhat distant southeast view of the premi- 
ses picturesque and beautiful.” 

Resuming our travel, the Orange railroad takes us to Gor- 
donsville, a distance of forty-one miles; and proceeding thence 
upon the Virginia Central railroad a distance of one hundred 
miles, we reach Millborough, having passed through Char- 
lottesville, Staunton, etc., and near enough to overlook Monti- 
cello, the residence of Mr. Jefferson. 

The weather is delightful; the scenery is magnificent be- 
yond power of imagining on many sections of the Central 
railroad. How sublimely perilous in appearance, and yet in 
experience how safe the windings of the locomotive over t 
mountain passes! Mountains girt every where the horizon, 
hoary with mists. Those men below with their pick-axes— 
that farmer with his oxen—the farm itself—the neighboring 
farms with their smoking chimneys—pictures of Lilliput as 
painted in the fabulous pages of Gulliver! 
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Night has drawn her mantle closely around the scene, and 
scattering ples. gilds our way over mountain heights, 
and by crags and precipices which seem to divulge obscurely 
the nether world. The rattling of the coach wheels over the 
rocks, the occasional bumping of the travellers head against 
that of his fellow sufferer, the rustling of undergrowth, alone 
disturb the silence or enliven the monotony of the scene. 

We are at the Bath Alum, which is distant ten miles from 
the present terminus of the Central railroad. To our surprise 
the crowds who have sought the mountains are not here. 
There is accommodation, comfort, approved management, and 
medicinal water, but small company; such are the freaks of 
travel. These Springs are situated near the eastern base of the 
Warm Spring 7 ia ag They arise in a valley, which is an 
extensive cove encircled by mountains. The Springs here but 
lately attracted attention, and all of the improvements have 
been made within five or six years, and are very extensive and 
convenient. 


“The Alum waters issue from a slate-stone cliff of twelve or fifteen feet high, 
and are received into small reservoirs that have been excavated near each other 
in the rock. These different springs, or reservoirs, differ essentially from each 
other. One of them is a very strong chalybeate, with but little alum ; another 
is a milder chalybeate, with more alumina; while the others are alum of differ- 
‘ ent degrees of strength, but all containing an appreciable quantity of iron.” 


These Springs and the Rockbridge Alum, fifteen miles dis- 
tant, are under the same proprietors, the latter having higher 
mineral virtues of the same kind and attracts a vastly 

ater portion of the travel. In the course of six or eight 
years, the Rockbridge Alum has changed hands several times, 
atuneing in price from $12,000 to $100,000, and then to 
$150,000! Dr. Christian gives the following summary of the 
class of disease to which esa waters are applicable: 


“They are an invaluable remedy in the cure of all scrofulous and cutaneous 
diseases, lupus and other malignant uleerations of the mouth and throat, chronic 
diseases of the digestive organs, dyspepsia, diseases of the liver, chronic diarrhea, 
serofulous affections of the mesentery and peritoneum, diseases of the urinary 
organs, diabetes, chronic inflammation and irritation of the kidneys, bladder and 
urethra, diseases peculiar to females, amenorrhea, dysmenorrhea, leucorrhea, 
menorrhagia, chronic inflammation and ulceration of the uterus, hemorrhoids, 
all hemorrhagic affections of a passive character, and all anemic conditions of 
the system and broken down states of the constitution, whether resulting from 
the imprudent use of medicine or the errors of youth. In all diseases of the 
pan system, whether of inflammation, induration, or deficient secretion, 
it has no superior if an equal, as a curative agent: restoring the secretions gener- 
ally to a healthy condition, particularly those of the liver, skin and kidneys, 
whether deficient, excessive, or of bad quality, Its purgative action is charac- 
terized by copious bilious discharges, very similar to those produced by mereu- 
rials.” 

Our coach has again climbed the mountain, and after an 
early morning ride of five miles, amid the most picturesque 


and enchanting scenery, sets us down at the Warm Springs 
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for breakfast. Gout, paralysis, liver affections, neuralgia, 
chronic diarrhea, scrofula, ete., are the kinds of diseases «to 
which the bath is usually recommended. 


“The largest bath is an octagon 38 feet in diameter; its arena is 1163.77 feet. 
The ordinary depth being five feet, (it can be increased to six,) the cubic capa- 
city is 5818.86 feet, or 43,533.32 gallons; notwithstanding the leaks, this quan- 
tity of water will flow into the reservoir in one hour. The average temperature 
of the bath is 98° Fah. The gas which rises in the bath consists of nitrogen, 
with minute quantities of sulphuretted hydrogen and carbonic acid. 

“ Besides this gas, each ine of water contains 4.5 cubic inches of gas, con- 


sisting of — 
OO. 66 ccc se svchisvccpseues 8.25 eubie inches, 
Sulphuretted hydrogen............ 0.25 * 
Carbonic O01d, .0srcccece covceecce 1.00 “4 


A little further on, and almost within walking distance, are 
the Hot Springs. There are six baths, ranging in temperature 
from 100° to 106° of heat. 


“These waters are suited only to chronic conditions of the system. Dr. James 
Jounson, of London, after enumerating the diseases in which Thermal Waters 
are inadmissible, adds, ‘but there is a long catalogue of chronic disorders, to 
which thermal medicinal waters, both internally and externally applied, prove ex- 
tremely useful. Thermal waters act in three principal ways on the human ma- 
chine: 1st, through the medium of sensation, on the nervous system; 2d, through 
the agency of their temperature on the vaseular system; and 3d, by means of 
their chemical contents, on the secretory and excretory organs. In most chronic 
complaints, and especially in rheumatism, gout, cutaneous defedations, neuralgia, 
dyspepsia, glandular owls, and visceral obstructions, there is pain, uneasiness 
or discomfort of some kind, which, indeed, constitutes the chief grievance of the 
individual. It is no unimportant matter to soothe those sufferings during the 
process employed for the cure. The warm bath effects this purpose in an emi- 
nent degree, through its agency on the sentient extremities of the nerves dis- 
tributed over the surface of the body. There is an extensive chain of sympathies 
established between the skin and the internal viscera, and through the medium 
of this channel, agreeable sensations excited on the exterior, are very often com- 
municated to the central organs and structures themselves. Even in this way, 
torpid secretions are frequently roused into activity and improved in quality, 
while the secretory apparatus itself is relieved from a host of painful feelings. 


But it is impossible for us to be very minute in speaking of 
the Springs of Virginia, which are so numerous, and are so 
fully described in the Guide books. In that of Dr. J. J. Moor- 
man, of White Sulphur Springs, the seeker of pleasure will 
find a mass of acceptable information, and the invalid will be 
taught where to go, and how to be benefited. The volume is 
published by J. W. Randolph, of Richmond. It enumerates 
and describes the following resorts: 


White Sulphur Springs. Capon Springs. Fauquier White Sulphur. 
Salt » - Grayson Sulphur Spring. Jordan’s “ - 
Red = of Alleghany " Shannondale Springs. 
Blue v3 se Montgomery W’e Sulphur. Berkley * 

Sweet Springs. Rockbridge Alum. Orrick’s Sulphur Springs. 
Red Sweet Springs. Bath e Pulaski Alum . 
Hot . Dibrell’s Springs, New London Alum “ 
Warm c Rawley’s “ Huguenot ~ 


Healing ° 
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Certainly the seeker of health or pleasure in the mountains 
of Virginia, now that the railroads bring him to their very 
door, has a wide range within which to exercise his choice ; 
and in his path will be found natural curiosities which are all 
of them worth the time and pains necessary to a visit. In Dr. 
Moorman’s work they are referred to as follows: 

Harper’s Ferry, Weyer’s Cave, Madison’s Cave, Blowing 
Cave, Natural Bridge, Peaks of Otter, Hawk’s Nest, Ice 
Mountain, Candy’s Castle, Tea Table, Hanging Rock, Salt 
Pond, Old Point Comfort. 

We have reserved to the last some remarks upon the most 
famous, the most fashionable, and in every respect the most 
captivating, of all the watering places of Virginia—the White 
Sulphur Springs. 

Seated at the threshold of our cottage, in what is known as 
Alabama row, the eye ranges from cabin to cabin, by many a 
winding path, over green plots and amid tall and shady trees, 
where soft breezes play, and through which sun beams fitfully 
steal. Alabama glides into “Louisiana,” then into “Paradise” — 
a transition natural enough, but by what mal-apropos associa- 
tion of ideas is our further progress in this direction intercepted 
by the appearance of “ Baltimore row?” On the top of the hill 
the handsome residences of Col. Singleton, etc., hold com 
manding view. Parallel, or at different angles, in handsome 
lines, and with different claims to consideration, are the other 
well known streets or rows, “ Virginia,” “Carolina,” “Geor- 
gia,” “ Broadway,” “ Bachelors,” ‘ Spring,” “ Wolf,” whose 
relation to each other can only be shown by a map. We are 
not dealing with anatomy, and therefore pass over the dining- 
room, the ball-room, bath and spring-houses, ee 
= alley, etc. A beautiful and ar valley have 
we here, hemmed in and effectually shut out from the rest of 
the world by mountain ranges, which interlock each other. 
Kate’s mountain, the Greenbrier, and the Alleghany bound the 
horizon, and show darkly and grimly upon the blue skies. 

Behold those groups which restlessly form and break up and 
form again in new combinations. ey are the votaries of 
pleasure, who have come here in the endless round which 
craves for more; or they have come for pastime or excite- 
ment, or for speculation, or to restore wasted energies and 
recuperate health. Maidens are here, passing bright and 
fair, with high hopes and exuberant spirits—maids with less 
of youth Dm more of fancy; widows more beautiful in laces 
than in weeds, and in repute for other jewels than those 
which Cornelia prized. Batchelors, who ought to have passed 
the time of love long ago, but alas who have not; and wid- 
owers, who pay tribute to matrimony by assaying to enter 
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again its noose. Oh, precious love, that should be capable of 
comforting and solacing us so often, and of “an to sepa- 


‘rate the woman from the cotton, the sugar, the ebony faces, 
and banker’s bonds, which form her paraphernalia, and adore 
et. and her only. Oh precious love—nearest pathway to 
1eaven! 

There are “Generals” here who have marshalled their bands 
under the light of the “Lone Star,” and “ Majors” who have 
rivalled the fame of the partisan leaders of yore. There 
are plenipotentiaries who have wielded diplomacy at forei 
courts; ex-Congressmen, whose memory long lingers in the 
halls they adorned, and Congressmen, fresh from the strife, and 
crowned with laurels in Black Republican encounters. Here 
the practiced politician discourses of election tidings to anxious 
groups—here mercantile millionaires hold converse about 
fluctuatin stocks, and the phases of the money-market. 
Staid gentlemen talk of crops and weather; young gentlemen 
of last night’s ball and this morning’s promenade ; gentlemen, 
of the game they have bagged, and of the sport nor dog, nor 
gun, nor winding horn ennobles. 

Nature has pa, ever her powers upon this garden spot of 
America, and if seconded by the hand of man, what place upon 
the surface of the earth could be more desirable as a retreat, 
during the season of miasma in the plains, and of blistering 
walls and pavements in the cities? In former times, when 
these Springs were almost of impracticable approach, their 
reputation was established. What, therefore, may be expected 
now, when the railroads of the Old Dominion have climbed 
the mountains, and promise in a year or two to fix their de- 
pots within sound of our very dinner-bell? Let those answer 
in whose hands the custody of these grounds repose. 

During the present season, nearly two thousand persons 
have been entertained at the White Springs, and as many 
more have been either directly rejected, in consequence of the 
deficiency of accommodation, er kept away by the belief or 
knowledge of the fact. At the present moment, 12th August, 
eight hundred —_ are within the enclosures, representing 
— State of the South and Southwest, and several of the 
North. 

Let but this famous retreat pass into the hands of a com- 
pany possessed of sufficient means to carry out a system of 
extensive improvements, and who can doubt that, during the 
hundred days of the recognized season, an average of 3,000 
to 5,000 guests would crown its boards. Ev ing would 
conspire to produce this result. Accommodations equal to 
that of the first hotels of the Union; cheap and speedy railroad 

communication from the East and the West; home associa- 
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oming intensified in the reaction 


ainst free State fanaticism, and not likely again to be worn 


off and obliterated. Admit that a million, or a million and a 


half of dollars are invested b 
process of calculation it will 


h 


the company, and by a short 
e perceived that no enterprise 


of the day—bank, railroad, or factory—offers results at all com- 


parable with this. 
sale, to make a division amon 
will not be compelled to look 


As the Springs are understood to be for 


he heirs, let us hope that they 
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Northward for a purchaser. 
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Climatology of the United States, and | 
of the Continent, with especial regard 
» gr 


to Agriculture, Sanatory Invest 


and Engineering, with Charts, &e., &c. 


Mr. Blodgett, author of several valu- 
able reports upon this subject, proposes 


a new volume with the above title, 
which will be in quarto form, at the 
price of $4; to be published by Lippin- 


cott & Co., Philadelphia, We do not 


doubt that it will be a work of great 


scientific and general utility, and shall 
be glad to learn that the author is 
meeting with the appropriate encour- 
agement. 


Constitution of the Southern Rights 


octavo volumes, It contains the com- 
plete works of the illustrious philoso- 
pher, those of Latin beisg translated 
into English. In order to render the 
publication cheap, and therefore attain- 
able by all our public and social libra- 
ries, as well as by those general readers 
who study economy, the seventeen oe- 
|tavo volumes have been comprised in 
| three volumes, imperial octavo. Being 
printed from the most accurate as well 
as complete English edition, and care- 
fully revised, the American edition will 
possess great advantages for the critical 
scholar as well as the general reader. 
In typography, paper, and binding, it 











and Union Congress. This is a pamph-| will be recognized as a brilliant speci- 
let issued in New York by W. J. Rand, | men of the products of the American 
formerly of Kentucky. It proposes | book trade. 

to unite the South in an association| “We may safely affirm, that, by giv- 
pledged against the purchase of goods|ing the Inductive Philosophy to the 
in northern markets, except from such | world, Lord Bacon has proved one of 








houses as are perfectly free from the | 
taint of abolitionism. We think the 
purpose a good one, and shall refer to it 
again in our next. Another gentleman, 
whom we had the pleasure of meeting, 
Mr. White, has also been active in this 
matter. 

Complete Work’s of Francis Bacon, 
Lord Chancellor of England. A new 
edition, with a Life of the Author. By 
Basil Montagu, Esq. In 8 vols. royal 
8vo., cloth. Phila.; Parry & MeMillan. 

The American edition of the Works 
of Lord Bacon is reprinted from the 
most approved English edition, that of 
Basil Montagu, Esq., which has recently 
issued from the celebrated press of Piek- 
ering, (the modern Aldus,)in seventeen 

8 


its most signal benefactors; and has 
largely done his part towards promot- 
ing the final triumph of all truth, 
whether natural, or moral and intellee- 
tual, over all error; and towards bring- 
ing on that glorious crisis, destined, we 
doubt not, one day to arrive, when ac- 
cording to the allegorical representation 
of that great poet, who was not only 
the admirer of Bacon, but in some res- 
pects his kindred genius—rrutu, though 
‘hewn like the mangled body of Osiris, 
into a thousand pieces, and scattered to 
the four winds, shall be gathered limb 
to limb, and moulded, with every joint 
and member, inte an immortal feature 
of loveliness and perfection.’”—Lord 
Brougham. 
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“At length appeared the — philoso- 
pher who proclaimed a new philosophy, 
emancipating the human mind by br 
ing the chains of seholastie antiquity. 
He was a singular being, who is reeog- 
nized without his name. The style of 
Lord Bacon is stamped with the original- 

. ity of the age, and is as peenliar te him 
a3 was that of Shakspeare to the poet. 
He is not only the wittiest of writers in 
his remote allusions, but poetical in his 
faneiful conceptions. His style long 
served for a model to many sueceeding 
writers. It required two centuries 
before the writings of Bacon reached 
the many. Now, a single volume, in 
the most popular form, places them in 
the hands of artisans and artists, who 
are to learn from them te think, to ob- 
serve, to invent.”—D’ Israeli. 

The Poets and Foetry of America ; 
embracing Selections from the Poetical 
Literature of the United States, from 
the time of the Revolution. With a 
Preliminary Essay on the Progress and 
Condition of Poetry in this country— 
and Biographical and Critical Notices 
of the most eminent poets. By Rurvs 
W. Griswotp. New edition; copiously 
illustrated with Portraits, from original 
designs, on steel; revised, enlarged, and 
brought down to the present time. - 1 
vol. 8vo. Cloth. Philadelphia; Parry 
& MeMillan. 

“A work, says the National Intelli- 
gencer, entirely without a rival in its 
department, and for which there has 
for years existed a marked and increased 
necessity.” 
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The Prose Writers of America. 
With a Survey of the Intellectual His- 
tery, Condition, and ts of the 
Country. . By Rurvs Winmor Gaiswowp. 
Mlustrated with Portraits from original 
artists. New edition. Philadelphia; 

& MeMillan. 

“We commend ‘The Prose Writers 
of America’ to a wide national aceep- 
tance, with the especial advice to the 


reader, not to overlook the excellent 


introductory ‘Essay on the Intellectual 
History, Condition and Prospects of the 
Country’ which contains many note- 
worthy suggestions and much valuable 
information.” — Knickerbocker. 

“The works of J.C. Calhoun,” Vols. 
1—6, New York; D. Appleton & Co., 
We have extracted in this number one 
of the speeches embraced in the vol- 
umes, and shall endeavor to make an 
— of the whole work in our next 
number; it should undoubtedly be pur- 
chased by every Southern student and 
find its way into the Library of every 
gentleman. 

British Poets —We have received 
from the publishers, Little, Brown & 
Co., Boston, three additional volumes of 
the cabinet series of the British Poets. 
These volumes are entitled “ 7’he Polits- 
cal Works of John Skelton, principally 
according to the edition of the Rey. Alez- 
ander Dyce.” Thisseries has frequently 
been referred to by us in terms of the 
most unqualified commendation for its 
neatness, compactness, and moderate 
price. 





TO ADVERTISERS. 


PLANTERS, MERCHANTS, LAWYERS, SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, HOTELS, WATER- 
ING PLACES, MANUFACTURERS, ETC. 

The extensive circulation of the Review throughout the Southern, Middle, and Western 

States, and the demands of advertisers, render it necessary to fix a Scale of Prices—believed 


to be as low as any other public Journal. 


Under $20, cash in advance; over $20, quarterly, in 


adyance, unless otherwise agreed upon; other spaces in proportion. 
Scale of Prices—measured in columns. 



































8 lines. | 5 lines. | 10 lines. | 20 lines. | 50 lines. | Half page. } Full page. 
12 Months........-. $5 00 $10 00 | $15 00 | $25 00 | $40 00 $100 00 $175 00 
6 Months......... 5 00 6 00 8 00 15 00} 25 00 60 00 90 00 
8 Months......... 2 00 8 00 5 00 8 00 15 00 35 00 50 00 
2 Months......... 1 50 250 8 BO 5 00 8 00 20 00 30 00 
1 Month.......+-. 1 00 1 50 2 00 8 00 5 00 10 00 20 00 
Address DaBOW’'S REVIEW, 
Washington 


7D. C. 











BUSINESS DIRECTORY-——-NEW ORLEANS, ETC. 





BELLVILLE IRON WORKS, ALGIERS, LA., 
(Oppesite New Orleans.) 
COOK’ & FALLON, 


Tron founders and manufacturers of steam engines, sugar mills, vacuum pans, cofton pressea, 
saw mills, draining machines,and machinery of every description. Iron and brass castings 
made to order. Steamboat, cotton press, railroad, and plantation work executed with care and 
the utmost despatch. » Metallic and composition packing for steam cylinders, of all kinds, made 
to order at the shortest notice. Grate bars of various patterns and styles; stirrups, flange bolts, 
&c., constantly on hand. Lron fronts and builders castings furnished with despatch and in the 
best possible style; and Boiler work of every description. 

These works are located on the river bank, and have an excellent wharf belonging to them 
for the accommodation of steamboats and vessels. They are close to the depot of the Opelon- 
sas railroad, the track of which connects with the works. 


ST. CHARLES HAT STORE, 
Under the St. Charles Hotel, New Orleans, 
THE FAS HIONABLE HAT AND CAP EWPORIUM OF THE SOUTH. 
Gentlemen can rely on getting the best quality of hats and caps that are made, and of the 
prevailing styles. DURBRIDGE & O00., Practica, Harrers. 
Hats made to order. The fashions are issued by us simultaneously with the leading hatters 
at the north. 


GOOD MEDICINES. 

It is estimated that AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL and CATHAR- 

TIC PILLS have done more to promote the public health than any 
other one cause. There'can be no question that: the Cherry Peetoral 
has, by its th ds on th is cures of Colds, Coughs, Asthma, 
Croup, Influenza,. Bronchitis, &c., very much reduced the proportion of 
deaths from consumptive diseases in this country. The Pills are as good 
as the Pectoral, and will cure Inere complaints. 
Everybody needs more or less purging. Purge the blood from its im- 
purities. Purgethe bowels, liver, and the whole viceral systern from ob- 
structions. Purge out the diseases which fasten on the body to work its 
decay. But for disease we should die only of old age. Take antidotes early and thrust it from 
the system before it is yet too strong to yield. 

Ayer’s Pills do thrust out disease, not “ya while it is weak, but when it has taken a strong 
hold. Read the astounding statements of those who have been cured by them from dreadful 
Scrofula, Dropsy, Uleers, Skin Diseases, Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Dyspepsia, Internal Pains, 
Bilious Complaints, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and many less dangerous but still threaten- 
ing ailments, such as Pimples on the Face, Worms, Nervous Irritability, Loss of Appetite, Ir- 
regularities, Dizziness in the Head, Colds, Fevers, Dysentery, and indeed every variety of 
complaints for which a Purgative Remedy is required. 

These are no random statements, but are authenticated by your own neighbors and your own 
Physicians. 

ry them once and you never’ will be without them. 

Price 25 cents per Box—5 Boxes for $1 00. 

Prepared by James C. Ayer, practical and analytical chemist, Lowell, Massachusetts, and 
sold by Z. D. Gilman, Washington, D. C.; Purcell, Ladd & Co., Richmond; Haviland, Harrald 
& Co., Charleston, 8. C.; Joseph Tucker, Mobile, Ala.; J. Wrigh. & Co., New Orleans, and by 
all respectable druggists. 




















BUSINESS DIRECTORY-—-NEW YORK. 


FOSTER & LEACH, 
2 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
COMMISSION MBBOHANTS, 


MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES, 
For Cotton and Woolen Manufacturers, Machinists and Railroads. 


In the Store, a full assortment of Furnished at short notice, to order, 
Machinists’ Tools, Steam Boilers, 
Steam-Engines, Locomotive e3, 
Trip Hammers, &c., &c. Steam Saw- 
Bolts, Nuts, Washers, Rivets, &e., Cotton and Woolen Machinery, 
Wrought Iron Tackle Blocks, Shafting and Pulleys, 
Leather Bel cemented and sewed, Water- Wheels and tee p 
Manufacturers Findings. Car Wheels and Railroad Chairs. 





‘ISAAC MIX, JR. 


linia and dealer in 
LIGHT WAGONS, 
SLEIGHS, &c. 


No. 440, BROADWAY, 
Hew Pork. 


ESTABLISHED, 1880. 














G7" A general assortment of HARNESS 
constantly on hand. 


Rs 


IAN 


AIN 
ministered ; it is also 


always expel worms REM EDY WO RM S$ safe in its operation, 
in from two to five ® and more easy given 
hours after being ad- than any other. 
Winer’s Verm has now stood the test for several years, and being proved superior to any 
and all preparations for similar erpeeess it is as ce to expel worms where they exist, as 
that two and two makes four. ere is not the shadow of a doubt about it. It cannot fail. 
This may ap —e ; but itis not si r than we are warranted in using, and 
than facts will prove. No one who has once used it use any other when it can be obtained. 
Many have waited several weeks when the agent has been out until he could procure a new 
suppiy. And why! Because they had confidence in it and knew that it would answer the 
Pp for which it was designed. 
ousands of certificates could be published, if it were necessary, to prove the statements ; 
but a single trial will prove its superiority more conclusive than the strongest assertions or 
statements that could be written. it, 
Be particular and remember the name “ Winer’s Canadian Vermifuge.” This is the only 
article that can be depended upon. Remember this. 
For sale, wholesale and retail by J. WRIGHT & Co., 
Nos. 21 & 151 Chartres street, New Orleans, Lowisiana, 
General agents for the United States. Also by druggists generally. 








VER 


This Vermifuge will 





ST. CHARLES HOTEL, 
NEW ORLEANS. 
HALL & HILDRETH, Proprietors. 











BUSINESS DIRECTORY——BALTIMORE,. 


PAGE'S 
IMPROVED PATENT CIRCULAR 


SAW MILLS. 


GEORGE PAGE & CO. 


North Schroeder street, near West Baltimore street, 


Respectfully inform their friends, and the public generally, that they have 
greatly enlarged their Manufacturing Establishment; and that they have now 
such facilities as will enable them to execute all orders with promptness for their 
justly celebrated 


PATENT PORTABLE CIRCULAR SAW MILIS, 


which have given such universal satisfaction throughout the Union. They 
manufacture three classes or sizes of Mills; also, Steam Powers of all sizes and 
kinds, as Stationary and Portable, and received the Premium of a Gold Medal 
therefor, at the late Fair of the Mechanics’ Institute, for their superior excellence. 

Among their portable Engines, is one of ten horse power, gotten up expressly 
for Plantation and Farm purposes, viz: for sawing lumber, grinding, thrashing, 
&e., as is emphatically a Portable Machine, calculated to be hauled by four or 
six horses anywhere. 

They also manufacture 


HORSE POWERS OF THREE SIZES, 
GRIST MILLS OF VARIOUS SIZES, 


which received a Silver Medal from the Mechanics’ Institute, and have been 
approved of by every purchaser. Their smallest sized one is eminently adapted 
to Plantation and Farm purposes, 

They are agents for 


SHINGLE AND PLANING MACHINES, 


and manufacture various other Machines and Implements for economizing labor. 
They have made many improvements on their Circular Saw Mills since they 
were first invented, and which render them now perfect in all their details, and 
justly entitle them to rank first amongst the labor-saving machines of the age. 
As the Patent Right of their Saw Mills is the joint property of the concern, no 
assignment or transfer of any right or rights will be valid unless signed by a 
majority of the members of the firm. A pamphlet descriptive of their several 
classes of Mills, prices, terms, capacity for sawing, and of their Engines and 
other machinery, will be sent to any gentleman applying by letter for the same. 
{ They warn all persons from infringing their Patent Rights, as they are 
determined to prosecute all offenders. Address 
GEORGE PAGE & CO. 
North Schroeder street, near Baltimore street, Baltimore. 
SLACK, STAUFFER & CO., Agents, 
New Orleans, Louisiana, 








BUSINESS DIRECTORY—-GEORGIA, ALABAMA, MARYLAND. 


SOUTHERN PAPER FOR SOUTHERN INDUSTRY. 
TENNESSEE 


FARMER AND MECHANIC. 
Devoted to 


General Agriculture, Mechanics, Stock Rais- 
ing, Fruit Growing, and Home Interests. 


Published at Nashville, Tennessee, once a 
month—Forty-eight large Octavo pages, with 
Title and Index—making a handsome volume 
of near 600 pages each year. Illustrated with 
numerous Engravings of Machinery, Domestic 


A. HOEN & CO., 
Withographers, Engravers, and 
COLOR PRINTERS, 


No. 75} Seconp street, BALTIMORE, 


Execute Maps, Charts, Plats, Diplomas, Por- 
traits, Drawings of Machinery, Public Build- 
ings, Steamboats, Landscapes, Bills of Lading, 
Checks, Promissory Notes, Drafts, Bills of Ex- 
change, Business, Visiting, & Invitation Cards, 
Lables, &c., at the shortest notice, and on the 
most reasonable terms. 

The extent and completeness of our Estab- 





Animals, Buildings, Farms, Imp nts, &c. 
Times being 1, money plenty, and every 
Farmer and M echanic in need of a substantial, 
Agricultural and Mechanical journal—we are 
bold to say, we ought to have a large list of 
subscribers at every Post Office in the country. 
We shall use every effort to make the “ Farmer 
and Mechanic” the model journal of the South, 
and shall let none of our cotemporaries 

ahead of us in anything that relates to the sub- 
stantial interest of the community. Having no 
other interest to subserve but the good of the 
people, we shall be ever ready to advocate 
what will tend to their prosperity and success. 


TO THE LADIES, 


We shall devote several pages of the journal, 
thereby making it as welcome and useful to the 
Household, as we trust it shall be found to the 
Workshop and plantation. 

TexMs.—One y, $2 per year; Six copies, 
$10; Ten copies, $15. 

G" Payable in all cases in advance. 


Liberal commissions to Local Agents who 
will interest themselves in their own neighbor- 
hoods. A of competent Travellin 
Agents who ean come well recommended, 
wanted, with whom we will make special ar- 
rangements. 

Send to us for specimen and Prospectus, and 
get up a club among your friends. 

Address BOSWELL & WILLIAMS, 
Nashville, Tenn. 





FOR SALE, 
Two well settled cotton plantations on Red 
diver, on and near Long Prairie, with open 
land and accommodations for 100 negroes on 
each ; also, about 7,000 acres uncleared and ad- 
joining, with wide river fronts, and capable of 
division into many plantations, with high and 
healthy summer retreats near. Mr. Richar 
Blanton there will show these lands. For terms 
or other information, apply to 


JAMES 8. DEAS. 
Mosrre, Feb., 1856. 
CAMPBELL & CO., 


RECEIVING AND FORWARDING MERCHANTS, 
MOBILE, ALA. 








WILLIAM WILKINS & CO., 
STEAM CURLED HAIR MANUFACTURERS, 
Southeast corner of Charles and Pratt sts. 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND. 

Keeps constantly on hand a | stock of the 


finest quality of Curled Horse Hair, and Cat- 
tle Hair, also Mixed and Hog Hair. Orders 
sent through the mail will be immediately 
attended to. The aes prices will be paid 
for all kinds of Raw Hair. 





lish t, together with our experience acquired 
during a connexion of twenty years with the 
above business in Baltimore, will enable us te 
guarantee entire satisfaction in every branch of 
our art; and returning our thanks for the very 
liberal patronage bestowed upon us, we hope 
still to receive, and shall endeavor to deserve, 
a continuation of the same. 


UNION WORKS, BALTIMORE, 
—_vo-——_ 
POOLE & HUNT, 


IRON FOUNDERS 
AND GENERAL MACHINISTS, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 

Steam Engines, Mill Gearing, Gas Works, Rail- 
road Cars and Car Wheels, Blowing Machi- 
nery, Hydraulic Presses, Sugar and Saw 
Mills, Machinists’ Tools of all kinds, Shaft- 
ing, Pulleys, and Hangers, Steam Boilers, 
Water Tanks, &c. 


CHARLES C, REINHARDT, 
CUTLER AND SURGICAL INSTRUMENT 


MANUFACTURER, 
No. 7, N. Gay street, near Baltimore street, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
Keeps constantly on hand a large assortment of 
Seneenes AND Dental INSTRUMENTS, 
at the lowest cash prices. 

He is the inventor and manufacturer of the 
highly approved Spring Box Spur. Also, 
patentee and manufacturer of the late and 
most approved Glass Padd Double and Sin- 
gle Lever Truss, patented Sept. 24, 1844. 

SADDLE, HARNESS, TRUNK, 

AND COLLAR FACTORY, 











d Eutaw House, No. 8 west of Eutaw street, near 


Baltimore street, Raltimore, Md. 
E: KNOTTS, 
Manufacturer, calls the attention of the South- 
ern traveller, and the publie generally, to his 
stock of Saddles, Harness, Trunks, and Col- 
lars, as he will sell bargains wholesale or 
retail. 





UNITED STATES HOTEL,. 


AUGUSTA, GA., 
F. M. JENNINGS, Proprietor. 
Board $1 50 per day. 


BROWN’S HOTEL, 
Opposite the Passenger Depot, 
MACON, GA. 


E. E. BROWN & E. ISAACS, Proprietors. 
B. F. DENSE, Superintendent. 


Meals ready on the arrival of every Train. 




















BUSINESS DIRECTORY—NEW ORLEANS. 


NEW ORLEANS SCHOOL OF MEDICINE, 


Situate on Common sireet, opposite the Charity Hospital. 


The Regular Course of Lectures in this institution will commence on MONDAY, the 17th 
November, and continue Five Months. 


FACULTY. 
ERASMUS D. FENNER, M. D., Professor of Theory and Practice of Medicine. 
A. FORSTER AXSON, M. D., Professor of Physiology. 
THOMAS PENISTON, M. D., Professor of Clinical Medicine and Auscultation. 
SAMUEL CHOPPIN, M. D., Professor of Surgery. 
ISAAC L. CRAWCOUR, M. D., Professor of Chemistry and Medical Jurisprudence. 
HOWARD SMITH, M. D., Professor of Materia Medica and Therapeutics. 
JOHN M. W. PICTON, M. D., Professor of Diseases of Women and Children. 
D. WARREN BRICKELL, M. D., Professor of Obstetrics. 
CORNELIUS C. BEARD, M. D., Professor of Anatomy. 
ANTHONY A. PENNISTON, M. D., Adjunct Professor of Anatomy. 

The Dissecting Rooms will be opened on the 15th of October, and Clinical Instruction will be 
iven DAILY, in the Charity — from: that time till the commencement of the Regular 
Sourse of Lectures. The proximity of the College to the Charity Hospital wil! prevent all loss 

of time in going from one to the other. ‘ 

It is the intention of the Faculty to demonstrate Practical Medicine and Surgery at the bed 
side as fully as possible. In addition to the facilities for this purpose, afforded by the Hospital, 
a Dispensary will be established at the College, for the Examination and Treatment of such 
Patients as may not wish to enter the Hospital. Here the Students will be required in turn to 

ut up Prescriptions, apply Dressings, etc. Indeed every effort will be made to render the 
Jourse of Instruction as practicable as possible. 


The College is situated in a quiet part of the city, and will be found spacious and well ventilated. 
The Professors will take great pleasure in assisting the Students to procure cheap and com- 
fortable board and lodging. 


Amount oF Fees ror Tat Fuut Covnse or Lecrurns........... $108 00 
MATRICULATION FRE, (PAID BUT ONOE,)...............--.0-0005: 5 00 
RNA Ws oon ctaden Weel EEE 64000 bide dee ice acdsee 10 00 
ry Re te EE See ee Pe eee 25 00 
Yor any further information, address E. D. FENNER, M. D., 


Dean of the Faculty, No. 5, Carondslet street. 





I. C. CANFIELD. W. B. CANFIELD. J. H. MEREDITH. 


CANFIELD, BROTHER & CO., No. 229, Baltimore street, corner of 
Charies street, WHOLESALE ImPoRTERS, manufacturers and dealers in Watcues, 
Jewretry Murrrany, and Fancy Goons, Suver and Pratep Warsz, Revotvine 
Pistots, Rirtes, Curtery, &o. 


We have received from all parts of the world, the | and greatest variety of rich, rare, 
and eurious articles ever imported into this city, many of which are truly elegant. We name a 
few of the leading articles: Watches of a superior quality, from London, Live l, Geneva, 
and Copen n; gold chains and chatelaines, set with diamonds, , rubies, &e.; Paris and 
Geneva jewelry, of the newest styles, consis of fall suits and singie pieces of enameled, 
pearl, rubies, carbuncle, coral, &c.; superb jewelry from Vienna, entirely new; London and 
American jewelry in great variety ; diamond articles, such as bracelets, ear rings, scarf pins, &ec., 
some of which are set in pure California gold, and manufactured on our premises by first class 
workmen; premium silver ware, a choice collection of articles, viz; ——_ cake baskets, tea 
caddies, napkin rings, salt cellars, coffee and tea sets, tea kettles, card stands, ink stands, vases, 
ougar boxes, desert knives, spoons and forks, v le, salid, asparagus, ice and sugar tongs, 
eake, pie, ice cream, pudding, fish and butter knives, goblets, Spe, tumblers, meney boxes, 
waiters, crackers, spoons, oyster ladles, pickle knives and forks, of sterling silver; Sheffield 
and Birmingham plated goods; albata spoons, forks, ladles, castors, cake baskets; splendid 
mantel clocks from Paris, bronzes from Paris and Berlin, Dresden China goods, rich and large 
size vases, Parian marble goods, new patterns, papier mache goods, fancy goods, viz: opera 
glasses, port folios, writing desks, work boxes, segar cases, snuff boxes, splendid fans, tortoise 
shell combs, portmonies, ecard cases, gold thimbles, solid mounted d cases, ladies’ com- 
panions, and an endless variety of articles, whieh are now opened, and offered at prices which 
eannot but give entire satisfaction. All articles from our establishment guarantied as repre- 


sented, or the money returned. 
CANFIELD, BROTHER & Co., 
Sign of the Golden Eagle, Baltimore. 
The Trade supplied at the lowest wholesale importing rates. 








BUSINESS DIRECTORY—-NEW YORK. 


HEATH, WYNKOOP, & CO., 


No, 63, Liberty street, New York, 


PERFUMERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


FINE EXTRACTS FOR THE HANDKERCHIEF, COLOGNES, POMADES, HAIR 
OILS, ANTIQUE ors, &c., &c., in great variety. Also, 
PROPRIETORS OF LYON’S KATHAIRON, &c. 

The wholesale trade are respectfully invited to examine our goods, both as to style and price, 


as we are enabled to offer them superior inducements. We are constantly adding to our Cat- 
alogue New Goods and New Styles. 


MANY, BALDWIN, & MANY, 
49 John street, New York, 
Keep constantly on hand a large variety of 


HARDWARB, 


SUITABLE FOR 


BUILDERS, ARCHITECTS, AND OWNERS. 


They would call particular attention to their 


RICH PORCELAIN AND PLATED GOODS, 
TERA EVBAW YY PIbATD DOOR Gias, 
HANDSOMELY DECORATED AND RICHLY PLATED DOOR KNOBS, BELL PULLS, 


BELL LEVERS, BRASS AND SILVER PLATED FRENCH WINDOW 
BOLTS, RICH PORCELAIN AND EXTRA PLATED 


NAME AND NUMBER PLATES, 
&e., &e, &e. 








IMPROVED BILLIARD TABLES AND CUSHIONS. 
Patented February 19, 1856. 


MICHAEL PHELAN’S 


Model Tables and Combination Cushions, correct in principle 
and perfect in action, 


So constructed as to secure mathematical correctness of angles when played upon, and war- 
ranted to possess the requisite elasticity in all seasons, having been tested by the best players 
in this country, and by them pronounced the most perfect of any hitherto constructed—are of- 
fered to the public as cheap as the ordinary tables of the day. Orders promptly attended to. 


Manufactory 53 Ann street, New York, 
JOHN A. TARRANT, 
DRUGEIST AND APOTHECARY, 


Ne, 278, Greenwich, corner of Warren street, New York, 


MANUFACTURER AND PROPRIETOR OF 








Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient, * Dr. Grover Coe’s Family Vegetable Pills, &«. 
“ Cordial Elixir of Turkey Rhubarb, a180 
“ Comp. Extract of Cubebs & Copaiba, , 
“ — Indelible Ink, (with preparation.) SOLE AGENT FOR 


Comp. Fluid Extract of Sarsaparilla, , F 
‘  Seidfitz, Yeast and Soda Powders, og ty wee Eevee Coppa ead 


© 


> Grover Coe’s Anti-Mercurial Alterative| Butler's Effervescent Magnesian Aperient, En- 
yrup 
Dr. Grover Coe’s Liquid Harmattan, 


glish and Spanish. 
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BUSINESS DIRECTORY—-NEW YORK. 














Drp. Goods. 


Fancy Goods. 


Grocers. 





HENRYS, SMITH, & TOWNSEND, 
Importers and Jobbers of 
FANCY AND STAPLE 
FOREIGN & DOMESTIC 
DRY GOODS, 

17 & 19 Warren street, 

A few doors west of Broadway, 


Joshua J. Henry, 
Thomas U. Smith, 





Wm. H. Townsend, New Yor. 
Philip Henry, Jun., 
Edward Fenner. 

WM. G. LANE & CO., 


Importers and Jobbers of 
FANCY AND STAPLE 


DRY GOODS, 


Wm. G. Lane, )} 194 Broadway, 
Edw. H. Lane, New Yor. 
Ker Boyce, 

Jease C. Lane. 





FISHER, CUSHING & OO., 


Importers and Jobbers of S1ix and 
Fanoy Dry Goons, 82 Warren and 


| 102 Chambers sts., corner of Church, 


one block below Broadway, N. Y 





BARNES, LYMAN & CO., 
STAPLE ANDFANGY 
DRY GOODS, 

80 and 32 Barclay street, 


New Yor«. 
Geo. Barnes, Townsend Cox. 
J. W. Lyman, Edw. Alexander. 


CRONIN, HURXTHAL & SEARS, 
(Successors to Grant & Barton,) 
Importers and Jobbers of 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 


DAY GOODS, 
Noa. 118 and 120, Duane street, 
(Second Block above Chambers,) 
NEW YORK. 


VANDERBURG, BONNETT & Co. 
Importers and wholesale dealers in 
FOREIGN & DOMESTIC 
Fancy Goods, 
Consisting of 


COMBS, BUTTONS, JEWELRY, WATCHES, 
PERFUMERY, HOSIERY, GLOVES, &c. 


No. 74 Warren street, New York. 


NORTH, SHERMAN & CO., 
Importers and Jobbers of 
COMBS, Us PERFUMERY, 
JEWELRY, Stationary, &e., 

96 Chambere street, Wow York. 


Carpets. 


A. JOURNEAY, Jr. & CO., 
Nos. 41 and 43 Warren street, 
NEW YORK, 

Offer for sale 
BY THE BALE OR PIECE, 

a large stock of 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 
GARPBTIMWGS, 
Oil Cloths, Mattings, Druggets, éc. 
to which they invite the attention of 
__WHOLESALE BUYERS. 

















Stationery. 


FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 


STAPROWERS, 
PRINTERS AND BOOKBINDERS, 
No. 77 Maiden Lane, 
NEW YORK. 

Every variety of Blank Books, Pa- 

per, and Stationery Articles. 
Orders receive poems attention. 








EDWARD LAMBERT & CO., 
Importers and Jobbers of 
STAPLE & FANCY SILK GOODS, 


55 Chambers, and 33 Reade street, 
New York. 





__ Goppersmiths. 


JOHN BENSON, 


GOPPERS 
Brass and Bell Founder, 
All kinds of Apparatus manufac- 
tured for Plantations, Refineries, 
Breweries or Distilleries, Sugar Mills 
and ines, Battery Kettles and 
Trains, Vaccuam Pans and —— 5 
Rum, ‘Alchohol, Oil and Turpentine 
Stills and Worms; ; Copper Pans, &c. 
Factory, Nos. 66, 68 & 70, Water st., 
(Bet. Catherine & Fulton Ferries) 
BROOKLYN. 
Store and Office, 25 Old Slip, N. Y. 





Gonfectionary. 


N. STRUELENS & CO., 
No. 1, Duane street, New York, 
Wholesale Manufacturers of French 





—jand Pharmaceutic ConrrorionaRy 


of every description, and CHoocoLaTE 
by steam. 





Commis’n Merchants. 
BREWER & CALDWELL, 


NEW YORK, 
GENERAL COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


AND 


CRAIN FACTORS. 
STODDARD & CLARK, 
Commission Merchants 


IN 
SOUTHERN PRODUCE, 
No. 150, Front street, New York. 











B. M. & E. A. WHITLOCK & O0., 


13 Beekman street, 

4 doors east of the Park, 
Importers of BRANDIES, &c. Sole 
proprietors of the Premium Cham- 
pagne. 


HOTCHKISS, FENNER, & BENNETT, 
WHOLESALE GROOERS, 
Importers and Jobbers of 
BRANDIES, WINES, &c. 
Also, Agents & Dealers in 
Virginia Manufactured 
Tobacco and Havana Segars, 
No. 40, Veasy street, 
Rear of Astor House, 

New York. 


STRANG, MURRAY & CO., 
(Second block, rear Astor House,) 
No, 48, Veasy street, N. ¥. 
Importers of fine 
COGNAC AND ROCHELLE 


BRANDIS, 
WINES, & HAVANNA SEGARS 
Also, 
WHOLESALE GROCERS 
and Agents for bright sun-cured 
TOBACCO. 
8AM’L A. STRANG, JACOB B. MURRAY, 
RUSSEL L. WHEELER. 











COLES, HODGES & WEEKS, 
Importers and Jobbers of 
BRANDIES, WINES, SEGARS. 
AND 
FINE CROCERIES, 
No. 36, Broadway, New York. 


. NATHANIEL COLES, 
JAS. B. HODGES, 
BENS. 6. WEEKS. 


fats. 


GEORGE W. & JEHIA’ READ, 
Manufacturers and Wholesale 
Dealers in 
HATS, CAPS, AND STRAW GOODS, 
UMBRELLAS AND PARASOLS, 
100 Chambers street, 
New Yor, 

And Nos. 388, 390 & 392, 
Broapway, 

Albany, New York. 


DRAPER, CLARK & CO., 


Manufacturers and Dealers 
in all kinds of 


STRAW GOODS, 
FUR, SILK, AND WOOL 


ET AWS» 














; 





22 Park Place, and 11 Barclay #. 
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| School Books, &c. 


Hardware. 


Banners. 





| IVISON & PHINNEY, 
PUBLISHERS, 
| BOOKSELLERS AND STATIONERS, 
$21 BROADWAY, NX. ¥., 
ISSUE THE 


AMERICAN EBUCATIONAL SERIES 
of Select and approved School and 
College 


| ‘TEXT Books, 
| INCLUDING 
Sanpers’ New Reavers, New 
| Speier, &c. 
| Wriisow’s Historica Series. 
THompson’s Series oF ARITHME- 
TICs. 
Serentiric Text-Booxs, &c., viz: 
Gray’s Chemistry, Hitchcock's Ge- 
|| logy, Kiddle’s Astronomy, New- 
| man’s Rhetoric, Porter’s Rhetorical 
|| Reader, the same enlarged, MeBlli- 
| gott’s Orthographical Works, Old- 
| ham’s Humorous Speaker, Shuster’s 
|! Drawing Books end Cards, O’Don- 
|, nell’s Series of Writing Copies, Brad- 
bury’s, Taylor's & Saunders’ Music 
Books for Schools and Choirs, &c., 
&c. ‘Fasquelle’s French Series: 
| Grammar, Readers, &c, Wood- 
| bury’s German Series: Grammar, 
| Readers, &c ; together with valuable 


STANDARD RELIGIOUS 


| and 
| THEOLOGICAL BOOKS. 


| The above books are ofa high 
literary and moral anda broad na- 
tional character, and free from any 
| sectional bias, as may be seen by the 
atrong testimonials, from the seve- 
| ral Southern as well as Northern 
| States, in Ivison & Phinney’s De- 
| 8ORnIPTIVE CaTALoGuE, which is mail- 
|ed pre-paid on application, and 
| states the liberal terms to TzacuEns, 
Lrrexary Lyetrrvtions, &c. For 
special inducements on first intro- 
| duction, address the publishers with 
particulars. 


| ‘The Books are sold by McCarter 
& Co., Charleston, 8. C.; Harold & 
Murray, Richmond, Va.; J. M. Coo- 
per & Co., Savannah, Geo.; T. Rich- 
jards & Son, Augusta, Geo.; A. P. 
Pfister, Montgomery, Ala; 8. 
| Goetzell & Co., Mobile, Ala.; Keith 
& Woods, and H. Crittenden, St. 
Louis ; and by Booksellers generally. 
| Specimen copies of Text-books 
| furnished at half price, by the pub- 
lishers, 
IVISON & PHINNEY, 


821 Broadway 
New York. 











} 
} 
| 





GEO. W. STOWE. THOS. 0. SMART. 
STOW & SMART, 
Importers and Jobbers of 


HARDWARE, CUTLERY, GUNS 
AND PISTOLS, 


And dealers in 
Nails, Hollow-ware, 
Shovels, Spades, &c., &c, 


128, Pearl street, and 92 and 94, 
Water street, New York. 





IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 

| FOREIGN & AMERICAN HARDWARE, 
| Curiery, Guns, Pisrors, &c., 

| Richard P. Braff, \ Warren st., 


| Charles Bruff, Yew York. 
Geo. Arthur Seaver. 

| Sole agents for R. P. Bruff’s Cast 

Steel Axes. 








E. ROBBINS & BRADLEY, 
40 Warren st., New York, 


Eussna Rossrss, 
| Epwarp Brap.ry, 


Importers of 
HARDWARE, GUNS, &c. 
And wholesale dealers in 


Amerioan Harpware Goops 
GENERALLY. 


BALDWIN, HILL & CO. 
(Successors to Rol’t Hyslop,) 


HARDWARE MERCHANTS, 
No. 220, Pearl street, 
(Near John,) 

NEW YORK, 
Importers and Dealers in 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
ELARDW ARR, 
CUTLERY, GUNS, 
&e., KC. KC. 


, 


BRUFF, BROTHER, & SEAVER, | 


IN THE FIEL) SINCE 1887. 


“Hang out your Banners.” 
ACKERMAN & MILLER 


Have always on hand a Jarge assort- 
ment of made up 


Ready for Lettering. 

Banners, trimmed with staff, fancy 
border, cord, tassels, &c.,; lete 
and ready for use—8 feet by 44 feet 
for $5; 44 feet by 6 feet, $10; 6 feet 
by 8 feet, $20. 

Banners ean be done in one day 
after receipt of order. 


Head Quarters, 101 Nassau street, 
New York. 


~ Book Binders. 


Ls BALLOUS 


BOOK BINDING ESTABLISHMENT. 
16 Spruce street, New York. 


L. 8. B. respectfully informs the 
public that he is now loca’ as 
above, where he is ready at all times 
to execute orders with neatness and 
despatch, being fully prepared to 
give general satisfaction both as to 
price and quality of his material and 
workmanship. Morocco,Sheep, and 
Cloth Binding by the edition. Lea- 
ther and Cloth Cases manufactured 
for the Trade. Particular attention 
paid to rebinding Libraries, Maga- 
zines, Periodicals, Music, etc., etc. 
Persons wishing binding done can 
have it promptly attended to by 
pe poe. direct to his establishment, 
and sending orders by mail, stating 
style, ete. £ 8. B. would refer to 
r. De Bow for style of binding, &c. 





Drnggists. 


3 
| = 

| JOSEPH E. TRIPPE, 
Wholesale dealer in 

| 





‘DRUGS, MEDICINES, PAINTS, 


Varnisues, Dye-Srurrs, &c., 
| No. 11 Warren street, New York, 


THOMAS & FULLER, 
No. 1 Maiden Lane, New York, 


Importers and Wholesale Dealers 
in English, French, and German 
Chemicals, Perfumery and Faney 








WOLFE, DASH, & FISHER, 
SUCCESSORS TO 
WOLFE, GILLESPIE & CO.,. 
Importers and Jobbers of 


H. | FOREIGN & DOMESTIC HARDWARE, 


Fine Sheffeld Cutlery, 
Gillespie’s Celebrated Guns, Pistols, 
&. & ke. 

No, 38, Warren street, 
JOHN WOLFE, NEW YORK. 

JOHN B. DASH, 
¥. A. FISHER. 
@. D. H. GILLESPIE, Special Partner. 





Articles, Paints, Ole, Dye-Stuffs, 

French & American Window Glass. 

Great care is given to the selection 

and preparation of their Medicines, 

as well also to the packing and exe- 
of orders. 


. Gailors 


DEPIERRIS & PETTUS, 
FRENCH TAILORS, 
509 Broadway, 

Sr. Nicnoias Hore, 


Y. B. Depierris, } NEW YORK. 
Jas. T. Pettus. 
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China, Glass, &c. 


OSCAR CHEESMAN, 
Importer and Jobber of 
Oretkery & Glassware, 








No. 186 Peart street, 
G. W. Lively. New York. 
Pore hte 


BURTIS, JONES & CO., 
No. %, Water street, New York, | 
Importers and dealers in 
re en 


PLatep AND Barrannia WARE, | 
| 


&e., &e., &e. 
Geos repacked to order in the best | 


manner, 





Boots and Shoes. 


MELIUS, CURRIER, & SHERWOOD, 
Manufactarers of and wholesale 
dealers in 
BOOTS AND SHOES, 

Esley Melius, ~ Warren. st., 


R..B. Currier, 
P. P. Sherwood. New Youre. 





Agricul. Implements. 
JOHN JONES, 
Manufacturer of and dealer in all} 
kinds of 
SOUTHERN PLOUGHS, GIN GEER, 
Macainery, &e. 
251 Pearl street, New York. 





Carriages. 

W. L. McDONALD, 
SOUTHERN 
CARRIAGE REPOSITORY, 
20 Beekman st., New York. 
Work guaranteed, and at the lowest 
rices. Refer to the merchants of 


ew York and throughout the south- 
ern States. 


E. DENY, 


CARRIAGE MANUFACTURER, 
442 Broadway, N. York, 


Has the pleasure of announcing to 
his friends, that they can always find 
at his Repository, Carriages of every 
description, direct from his own 
Manufactory, at prices much lower 
than any other House in the trade. 
Particular attention paid to packing 
and shipping for the South and West. 








dt 
—_———— 


REFORM MEDICAL COLLEGE, 


MACON, GEORGIA. 


The Eighteenth Annual Course of Lectures in this Institution will commence on the first 
Monday in November next, and elose on ‘the first day of March following. Having received 


two endowments from the State of Georgia, it is in 
with Apparatus, Preparations, 8 


ion of.a. splendid College edifice, 
imens, and Facilites, and a Hospital for Clinical Instruc- 


tion, under the direction of the Faeulty. Oadavers procured from New York and other cities. 


L. 
J.T 
M. 

i. N 
I. M 
0. 


COXE, M. D., Professor of Principles an 


BANKSTON, M. D., Professor of wagptctoay and Patho} 
\ Practic 
8. THOMSON, M. D., Professor of 


Faeulty. 


e of 


and Comparative Physiology. 


Entire fees for tickets to Lectures 
Matriculation (once only) 


Anatomical Ticket 


and Materia Medica. 
edicine and Therapeutics. 
bstetrics and Diseases of Women and Children. 
LOOMIS, A. M., M. D., Professor of Chemistry, Botany, Pharmacy, and Microscopy. 
. COMINS, A. M., M. D., Professor of Anatomy and Surgery. 
A. LOCHRAND, Esq., M. D., Professor of Medical Jurispradence, Comparative Anatomy, 


Payable invariable in cash in advance, at the opening of the session. Graduation fee, pay- 
able before examination, $25 00. 
For particulars address any member of the Faculty, Macon, Georgia. 





WILLIAM MILLER’S 


MODERN IMPROVED PIANO FORTES, 


WITH OR WITHOUT THE ZOLIAN. 











Manufactory and warerooms Nos, 156 and 158 East 2ist st., between 2d and 3d avs., New York. 


The manufacturer now being enabled to announce in his own name the modern improved 
Piano which though of his own manufacture, (owing to terms of contract,) has heretofore been 
known and become (because of their merits) justly celebrated under another title, would invite 
the attention of purchasers to their examination at his warerooms as above. Also would cau- 
tion the public against buying Pianos bearing the name of a “well known dealer,” on the 
strength of testimonials obtained solely.on the merits of the William Miller Piano, as they will 
hereafter bear no other than his own name. For power, richness, and brilliancy of tone, elasti- 
city of touch, beauty and durability of make, and every 7 rendering the Piano a desirable 
instrument, they are known to rank the first and most celebrated makes of the day.— 
Each instrument warranted to give entire satisfaction or the purchase money refunded. 

The trade supplied on the most liberal terms, 

A large discount given to schools, teachers, and clergymen. Circulars and sehedule of prices 
Soatipndod to any address, post paid. 


BISHOP DEHON’S SERMONS. 


In Fm and will shortly appear, SERMONS, by the late Theodore Dehon, D. D., Bishop of 
the Diocese of South Carolina. To be com in two | 8vo volumes, printed in the 
style, and bound in cloth, $5; half calf, 50; fuli calf, $7 50; and Turkey morocco, 12,00. 
Each volume to contain Fifty-five Sermons ten in each, from Manuscript furnished by the 
family. THOS, N. STANFOED, 687 Broadway, New York. 
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GEORGE BRIGGS. WILLIAM VIKERE. 


BRIGGS & VICKERE, 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN SUPERIOR ENAMELED AND GRAINED 


COTTAGE FURNITURE, 


No. 6, Sullivan street, near Canal, New York. 


Respectfully solicit the patronage of the Trade, and also Families, Proprietors of Hotels, 
River and Ocean Steamers, Officers of Institutions, and the General Public, who desire to sup- 
sg be een with this ELz¢ant anp Fasntonasie STYLE OF FURNITURE, 

he prices of surrs vary according to style and finish, from $25 to $200 and upwards, and in* 
point of variety, neatness, and durability, will be fully up to our standard reputation. 

We have been awarded Diplomas by the American Institute, and also by the late New York 
State Fair, held in this city, “For Exametep Furnrrvre OF SUPERIOR STYLE AND FINISH.” 

Being practically aequainted with every branch of our business, and giving to each de’ 
ment our own strict personal supervision, we are enabled to guarantee each article made by us 
to be, in every particular, perfect. 

N. aa and the Trade generally, supplied on very reasonable terms, and particular 
attention paid to packing. ({@~Orders for West Indian, South America, and other foreign 


markets, carefully atjended to. 
A. H. BEAN, 
No, 83, PEARL STREET, NEW YORK. 
IMPORTER OF 


COGNAC, ROCHELLE, anp BORDEAUX (Patz anp Dark) BRANDIES; SCHNAPPS 
anp SCHTEDAM HOLLAND GIN; JAMAICA anp St, CROIX RUM; MADEIRA, SHER- 
RY, PORT, BURGUNDY, CHAMPAGNE, CLARET, ayp SAUTERRNE WINES; BLACK 
anp GREEN TEAS of every variety and price, offers to the trade great inducements. Having 
been in the same business (and but a few doors from the same place) since 1841, he feels con- 
fident that he can fill orders for any kind of goods in this line for every section of the country, 
satisfactorily to the purchaser and consumer, his trade having extended into every State in the 
Union for several years past. 

All orders by mail should be explicit, stating the price, quality, &c., with proper directions 
for shipping. No Goods kept in less than the original packages, but may have them repacked 
in small Casks, Demijohns, or Bottles. Cases of not less than one dozen bottles each can be 
packed at short notice according to order, and contain as great a variety as the purchaser wishes. 

The Im rs’ “ Price Current” governs the prices, and by this purchasers can select such 


goods as they wish. 
JOHN W. READ &Co. 


COPPERSMITH, 
BRASS FOUNDERS & MACHINISTS, 


Manufacturers of 
SUGAR, DISTILLERY, AND CHEMICAL 


APPARATUS, 


WHISKEY, ALOOHOL, RUM, ge ROSIN AND OIL STILLS, VACUUM 
PANS AND AIR PUMPS, SUGAR K AND TRAINS, COCKS AND 
FAUCETS, PLANTATION AND OTHER BELLS, ESPUMADERS, 
BOMBAS BOMBONES, CACHIMBOS, &c., &c., &e., &c. 

Office, No, 11 Old Slip, New York. 
Factory—Commerce street, Brooklyn. 


WOOMLINESECLASS WARBRBOOMS, 
ART REPOSITORY AND GALLERY. 


WILLIAMS, STEVENS, WILLIAMS & CO., 


Importers and Manufacturers, 353 Broadway, New York. P WALL, and MANTEL 
MIRRORS; PORTRAIT and PICTURE FRAMES, CORNICES, BASES, &c., of owr own 
exclusive Manufacture, from ¢ al and tasteful desi of exquisite finish, and embracing 
every variety, are at all times to be found in our WARZEROOMS, at as low as cam be 
sold in New York or elsewhere, ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, ENGLISH, FRENCH, AND 
GERMAN ENGRAVINGS, OIL PAINTINGS, &c., &c. Our GaLiErres with all that 
is new and beautiful in Axr, are at all times Open to Visitors, while from our extensive con- 
nection and long experience, we can confidently request pur: 8 to ecamine our Stock in 
the various departments, assuring them, that we are not undersold in > ros 

+ 8, W. & CO. 
? ’ 
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ORNAMENTAL TRON FURNITURE, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


A. F. SMITH, 
NO. 66, DUANE STREET, NEW YORK. 


CHAIRS AND PIANO 8TOOLS—(with os aie and beautiful pattern for 
Parlor, Lib Office, Legislative Halls, &c. ON BEDSTEADS—Of all sizes, with or with- 
out spi either a or superbly ornamented. MATTRESSES—Manufactured of Spring 
Wire. SALOON, CENTRE, PIER, AND SIDE TABLES—Brackets of all sizes, Gilt or Bronz- 
ed. HAT, Umbrella and Fire Stands, uet Holders, Boot-jacks, Spittoons, Pictare Frames, 
Toilet and Dressing Mirrors. SETTEES, Hall and Garden Chairs, Statuary, Fountains, Ani- 
mals, &c., of Cast Iron, Metalic Cased Clocks, in oy Bey mee &e., &c. Together with the 
greatest variety of Ornamental Iron Furniture, of the best description, all of which 4 coon | 
superior to any manufactured elsewhere. The Chairs are Patented in the United § and 
England, and manufactured solely by A. F. SMITH. They took the premium at the World’s 
Fair, London, and Crystal Palace, New York, they are unrivalled in ease and elegance. 


WHOLESALE WAREROOMS, No. 66, DUANE STREET. 





F . ——_¢<§ =~ wo The subscriber, having the largest Hstab- 
: SOHN W.ORR lishment of the kind in America, is fully 
( ee Wo prepared to execute all orders in his line 

eS ny. with dispatch, and on reasonable terms. 
Wy Yi att a - ta fs oo ~ 9 Ge Orders, by Express or Telegraph, 

; Sz IS NASSAU STREET, ¥\ Promoily attended to. 

= NEW-YORK.— ng 

a bad 15 and TT Nassau street, New York. 





SOEBBELER & SCHMIDT, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
SEMI-GRAND AND LARGE SCALE NEW PATENT REPEATING ACTION 


PIANO PORTBSo 
SALES ROOM, No, 238, THIRD AVENUE, NEAR 2st STREET. 

The merits and superiority of these Instruments over those of the old scale, have been fully 
established and my ry by our most eminent judges and professors. Their gigantic pow- 
ers, sonorousness, bell-like clearness, liquidness, and great duration of sound, which properties 
render them almost an equivalent to an organ, eclipse everything which has ever been brought 
befcre the public in this country. Their elasticity of touch and equality of sound, are unrivalled. 

The most satisfactory reference given, with two years guarantee. 

8. 8. are Sole Agents for the sale of ¥. Koth’s newly patented pees action, which is the 
greatest and most perfect discovery ever introduced in Pianos, its simplicity, power, durability, 
. and utility, surpass even the far famed action of Erard, in 
The attention of manufacturers is invited to the same; all orders promptly attended to and 


entire satisfaction given. 
LEE, Extension Tables, Enamelled 


Suites, Etageres, Lron Spring Arm 

E ROOMS, i wot icine kod 
‘ u or 

YU Ful Suites, in Brocatelle, Moque' 
| ton St, Plush, and Hair Cloth ; High Post 
‘ ee oe nie, teads, Secretary and Library 
ee Ay int Atal MY. Book Cases. Every variety of 

= Ta ye > ~: a> Spring Beds and Mattresses. At 
} Wena dn, V ab % our two Stores can be found the 
eo = FO lar, and best assortment of Cab- 

inet Furniture in the city. 


159 Chambers street, and 
199 Fulton street, . 
NEW YORK. 











_ W. H. LEE. J. M. OTTER. 
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346 & 848 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, SEPTEMBER, 1856. 
The Publishers take pleasure in stating that they have now ready 
CORNELL’S HIGH-SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY AND ATLAS; 


which complete the author’s Series of School hies. 

The unqualified and almost universal approval with which the “Primary” and “ Interme 
diate” of this series were received, has induced thé author as well as the publishers to spare no 
labor or expense in making the present work adequate in all respects, to the practical wants of 


teachers and pupils of advanced Classes. 
D. APPLETON & Co., Pus.iswers. 


A NEW, COMPLETE, AND SYSTEMATIC SERIES OF 
SCHOOL GEOGRAPHIES; 


BY 8. 8. CORNELL, 


CORRESPONDING MEMBER OF THE AMERICAN GEOGRAPHICAL AND OTATISTICAL SOCIETY. 


L—PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY. Small 4to. 96 pp. 12 maps. Beautifully illustrated. Price, 
50 cents. 
IL—INTERMEDIATE GEOGRAPHY. Large 4to. Revised edition, with new and addi 
tional Maps, and numerous illustrations. Price, 67 cents. 
Ill.—HIGH-SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY AND ATLAS. Geography, large 12 mo. 405 pp. 
Richly illustrated. Price, 75. Atlas, very large 4to. 33 pages of maps. Price, $1 00. 
Tus Serres has been prepared with unusual care, by an experienced and acconiplished 
teacher. It is believed that it is the first and only series of School Geographiest hat is at once 
practical, systematic, and complete, philosophical in its arrangement, and progressive in its de- 
velopment of the subject. Beginning with elementary principles, pet ewe is led by gradual, 
natural, and pleasant steps, to a thorough and intelligent mastery of the science. While care 
has been taken to have the three works progressive and so adapted to each other as to form a 
perfect series, each is compiete in itself and well suited to the grade of scholarship for which it 
is designed. 


TIFFANY & CO. 


(LATE TIFFANY, YOUNG .& ELLIS,) 


UITPORTERS AND WANUPACTURERS, 
550 Breadwey, New York, and Bue Richelicu, 79, Paris. 


DIAMONDS, and other Precions Stones; FINE JEWELRY ; Charles Frodsham’s, Cooper's, 
Jules Jurgensen’s, and Patek Phillipe & Co’s WATCHES; SILVER WARE, PLATED 
WARE, TABLE CUTLERY; CLOCKS, BRONZES, ARTISTIC GAS FIXTURES, 

DESKS, DRESSING CASES, WORK BOXES, JEWEL BOXES, FANS, RICH PORCE- 
LIAN, and many other articles of Art-and Luxury. 

GS Every article is marked in plain figures the lowest price at which it will be sold. gry 
T. & Co. cordially extend to strangers, as well as the resident public, an invitation to inspect 

their Stock, assuring them that a call will incur not the least obligation to’purchase. 


PRINCE'S PROTEAN FOUNTAIN PEN. — 
Patented in the United States, January 23, 1855; and alsoin Great Britain, Ireland, Channe! 
Isles, and on the Continent. 


No. 290, Broadway, corner of Read street, next building to A. T. Stewart's, New York. 
N. B.—A new and important improvement has been recently added to this invention, by 
which any writer can graduate the flow of ink. The PoUNTAIN CASES are WARRANTED as IN- 
CORRODIBLE, and the points of the Gold Pens are WAxkanrep for one year, with good usage. 
The advan of this Fountatn Pen are dar wed than those of‘any other pen yet given to the 
public. Winning golden opinions for itself wherever it is introduced, It has had to fight its 
way inst a host of persons who are interested in the sale of other styles of pens, but it has 
triumphed over all opposition. The great utility of the invention consists in the fact that it em- 
braces a beautifnl Pen Holder, containing a reservoir serving as an Ink Stand. The material 
of which every part is made (except the pen) is ‘an, or hard rubber, manufactured under 
Goodyear’s Patent material, durable and Tight. ‘or Fountain cases it is preferable to silver or 
id, as it will not corrode; it is easily filled; selfsupplying; one can write from two to ten 
ours. The Pen is portable, carried in the pocket ready for use at any moment. 
It is the pen of the ready writer—used in schools, by Bookk Clerks, Merchants, Law- 
yers, Mechanics, Journalists, Reporters, Tourists, Authors, T Students, and Ministers. 
beba Smith, author of Major Jack Downing, says: “ this pen among is what Colt’s Re- 
volver is among Pistols.” The trade, country merchants and Dealers, are invited to call and 
examine this prince-ly invention. Protean Pencils and other styles of rubber goo@s sold at 


this d 290 Broadway, corner of Reade street. 
ep, " T. G. STEARNS, General Agent. 
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OPPOSITE BARNUM'S, BALTIMORE. 


HAT TER, 
2 i ee eS oe 








JOHN M. BRUCE, 
COPPER SMITH, 


32 Light st., near Lombard, 
BALTIMORE. 


Is prepared to make to order, or re- 
air, as follows: Steam and Water Pipes 
‘or Steamboats, Stationary Engines, Dis- 
tilleries, and other purposes, Kettles of 
all dimensions, Minera! Water Founts 
and Pipes, Seif-charging Mineral Water 
a apparatus and Pipes all complete, on the 
most improved plans, Steam Driving 
Cylinders for Cotton and Woolen Mills. 
N. B. All work done by me warranted. 








JOSHUA LORINSON, JAMES C. KREMER. 


ROBINSON & KREEMER, 
WHOLESALE MANUPACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 
JAPAN, PLAIN, AND BLOGKTIN WARE, BRITANIA, METAL, & 
WOODEN WARE, BATHING APPARATUS, 2G. 
333. Baltimore street, adjoining Globe Hotel, 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND. 





~ 
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SANDS’ SARSAPARILLA, 
FOR veasexaee sae BLOOD, 


AND FOR THE CURE OF 
SCROFULA, ERYSIPELAS, i AmeOUS LeROreages, 


a 


ULCERS, 
MERCURIAL DISEASES, 

TEU, LIVER COMPLAINT, 
FEVER 80 


Sar court 


BRONCHITIS, 


tiful sw of che kines nr ag as essential to animal life as ale 
andes to the Fesetab en the p circulation a fluid 


ed, sickness is tener witable so consequence, the secretions becomes unhealthy, and the — 
Peconic clogged dle are bile, which, forced into the system, vitiates and inflames th 


Set encenttett Cutaneous Eru tions, Liver Complaint, Fever by 40 Dyspe rept 
Consumption, = To purify he the rrr! > ae peony cure the above named dieases, no 
is so efficacious as SAN 


a 


ANOTHER CURE OF SCROFULA. 
Troy, N. Y., September 1, 1854. 


Messrs. A. B. & D. Sanps—Gentlemen: I have, for nearly three years, been troubled with 
that dreadful disease, SCROFULA ; so much $0 as to be offensive o my husband and to my- 
self, and to obtain relief have tried every kind of medicine that came under my notice, without 
effect. One of my neighbors, who had n cured of a similar complaint by your SARSAPA- 
png advised me to make a trial of it, and I can truly say that it has done me a world of 

tely cured me. Hoping that my evidence ad induce others similarly 
Concted a1 to allopt the Fame a with the same satisfactory results, 
I remain, gratefully, yours, 


SARAH J. POHLMAN. 

vkuidcd ahidtty's. B. & D. SANDS, 
and Chemists, 100 Fulton name New York. 

Price $1 00 per bottle, or six bottles for $5 00. 


ee | 
ROMAN EYE BALSAM, 
FOR WEAK AND INFLAMED EYES. 


READ THE FOLLOWING TESTIMONY: 
Brxenampton, January 7, 1854. 


Messrs. A. B. & D. Sannps—Gentlemen: Your ROMAN EYE BALSAM which I was re- 
commended-to use for my daughter's eyes, has acted on them like a charm. Her eyes, which 
had for several months nm very much swollen and inflamed, after a few weeks use of the 


B tly cured. eae ereres 
Balsam, were perfectly ¢ —_ tray, = rout. 
Prperetenteut yy LE ae NDS & CO., 100 FulleWetrect, N New York. 
Price 25 cents per jar. 


CLOVE ANODYNE TOOTHACHE DROPS. 


Why will ye suffer? Read the following letter from a distinguished practical dentist : 
New Yors, Désember 19, 1846. 


Messrs. B. & D. Saxps—Gentlemen: In the course of my practice I have extensivel 
used your tiove ANODYNE with much success for the relief of the ; and, as 
recommend it to my patients, I deem it but just to inform a high epinion I 
re 


have oeey 9 go cumin ‘- 
Prepared and aa 07 A Bs & D. BANDS. 16 100" Fulton street, Nee York. 
Price 
a 
AGENTS. 
1 & ©O., New Orleans, Lowisiana, = 
z test & O00., . “ 
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District of © 
Florida.—To Joly, . 
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, 1856—J. H. Gi 
South Carolina ihe ome 1656>-Major 


Gacrard, $10. 
—To te 188 
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Smith, vith, $185 . 
Cuba.—To January, 1857— 

















